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LITBRALTYUBE. 


LABOUR. 


BY CAROLINE F. ORSE. 
Ho! ye who at the anvil toil, 
And strike the sounding blow, 
Where from the burning iron’s breast 
The sparks fly to and fro, 
While answering to the hammer’s ring, 
And fire’s inteuser glow— 
Oh! while ye feel ’tis bard to toil 
Aud sweat the long day through, 
Remember it is harder still 
To have no work to do. 





Ho! ye who till the stabborn soil, 
Whose hard hands guide the plough, 
Who bend beneath the summer sun, 
Witb baruing cheek and brow— 
¥e deem the curse still clings to earth 
From olden time till now— 
But while ye feel ’tis hard to toil 
And labour all day through, 
Remember it is harder still 
To have no work to do. 


Ho! ye who plough the sea’s blue field— 
Who ride the restless wave, 
Beneath whose gallant vessel’s keel 
There lies a yawning grave, 
Around waose bark the wintry winds 
Like fiends of fury rave— 
Oh! while ye feel ’tis hard to toil 
And labour loug hours through, 
Remember it is harder still 
To have no work to do. 


Ho! ye upon whose fevered cheeks 
The hectic glow is bright, 

Whose mental toil wears out the day 
Aud kalf the weary night, 

Who labour for the souls of men, 

Champions of trath and right— 4 
Although ye feel your toil is hard, ’ 
Nveu with this glorious view, 
Remember it is harder still 
To have no work to do. 


Ho! ail who laboar—all who strive— 
Ye wield a lofty power: 
Do with your might, do with your strength, 
Pillevery golden hour! 
The glorious privilege to do 
Is toan’s most nollie dower. 
Ob! to your birthright and yourselves, 
To your own souls be true! 
A weary, wretched life is theirs 
Who lave no work to do. 


——{————_ 


THE GEOLOGY OF THE NIAGARA FALLS. 


Tange Falls. which an American writer, with justifiable boldness, 
speaks of as the greatest wouder in the world, occur, as is well kuown, 
on the course of that stream which forms the outlet of the great chain 
of Canadian lakes. In passing from the Atlantic up this grand natural 
water-course, we first come to Lake Ontario, a sheet of water a hundred 
and seventy miles long, and bearing all the ordinary appearances of a 
eea. Between this lake aud Lake Erie there is a connecting river of 
about thirty miles, usuaily called the Niagara River, though it 1s the same 
stream which, below Luke Ontario, bears the name of the St Lawrence. 
It is about the iniddle of this short river course that the Great Waterfall 
takes place. The arrangement of physical objects essential to the fall is 
simple, and easily understood The river flows over a flat table-land. in 
a depression of which Lake Erie is situated. Where it flows from the 
lake, it is turee hundred and thirty feet above Lake Ontario, which is 
about thirty miles distan’. It is here a mile broad, with all the appear- 
ance of au arm of Lake Erie. After flowing about fifteen miles between 
low banks, and only descending as many feet, it comes to a series of 
rapids terminating in a precipiceof about one hundred and sixty five feet 
down which it is precipitated into a narrow ravine which exteads for 
seven miles, and aloug which the water make a comparatively rapid des 
cent. The course of the river above the fall is occasionally three miles 
broad,and studded with low woody islands, one of which forms a con- 
siderable tract of land = Below the fall, all is changed, for the water 
then rans with turbid violence in a trough or groove, generally not more 
es er hundred yards broad and in some places only about half that 
It once more eccumes e citer nad gece nema ot the elevated rexive, 
and thus it continues till it joins Leke Ptr ‘Ti cM al. sage Me mage 

ra River is north avd south; the country ae the pees hen 
ongs to the United States ; that on the west is part of Deande a 

A vast volume of water, the drain ge ofjajcountry thousands of miles iu 
extent, pouring vver a rock one hundred and sixty-five feet high, must 
needs nigh yeetien object of uncommon sublimit "el 
stances. li is admitted that, if i : i , . 
its effect would be eldedbanimmale eeerep > a al 
features nut unworthy of the neighbo k 1 if = eee ad ae 
“west shore is a cliff of shoul dain ‘ae yp ere om ere oe 
he oe em ah vse a " Gel y a above the top of the fall ; 

’ as ely wooded 


Y in almost any circum. 


: The whole breadth of 
the river at the fall—eleven aundred yards, Or nearly two-thirds of a mile 
and forming the chord of an irregular arc—igs divided by a low wooded 
ent, called Goat Island, into two parts, the eastern of which is about 
ree huudred aud seventy-tive mth in curvili i i 
; y inear length, c 
what is called the A eS aati toe 


merican Fall; while the western is abot ° 
dred yards in the same measurement, furming the aon pn thera 
Horse-Shoe Fail, 80 culled frown its strikingly curved form. Level with 
the edge of this fall is a platform called T’'able Rock, projectin » over the 
abyss below, aud from which a tine view of the cataract is obtained, This 


tee ea tauch shattered and likely soon to = away ; yet young aud 
eadstrong pers . cal ‘ u 
edge, end eh — Wil sumetimes lay themselves prostrate on its front 


Xteuded baud cleave the t tasi 
who has acted iu this veuty “on, “es ghildeenndien 


; resome way, says, ‘The prodigious vol 
and ee of the latliug waters, the gusting aren, the “bevsihderton 
noise of the cutaruct, your prostrate and impending attitude, and the tre 


mor of the very rock on whici you lie, render the experiment in the 
highest degree shuddering.’* 


All beholders speak of the Niagara Falls in terms of the highest admi- 
ration, but with a strong sense of the impossibility of coaveying by words 
an adequate idea of the grandeur of the scene. e take leave to quote a 
few descriptive passages from Mr. Bouchette. “ The first object that 
meets the eye, after descending to the Table Rock, is the splendid gra- 
dation of swift rapids abuve the Falls; then white revulving clouds of 
mist, irregularly belched forth from the abyss, rush across the plattorm, 
enveloping the beholder; and as these are swept away by perpetually 
varying currents of air, he approaches nearer the verge of the rock, and 
beholds the whole length of the tremendous cataraet. The loud shrill 
roar of the rapids is lost amidst the appalling thunders of the Falls, which 
give a real or imaginary tremulous motion to the earth, and seem to 
threaten a disruption of the projecting rock upon which we are standing. 
The view from this spot is extremely grand, and orm tere | sublime ; 
but it is too near and overpowering tv permit the spectator fully to ap- 
preciate the whole splendour of the scene. The summit of the bank, 
rising about one hundred feet above the Table Rock, affords a more com- 
prehensive and advantageous view. This position is most commanding, 
and perhaps the point from whence the collective magnificence of the 
cataract can be seen with the greatest effect. According to the altitade 
of the sun, and the situation of the spectator, a distinct and bright iris is 
seen amidst the revolving columns of mist, that svar from the foamin 
chasm, aud shroud the broad front of the gigantic flood. Both arches o 
the bow are seldom seen entirely elicited; but the inferior segment is 
perfect, and its prismatic hues are extremely glowing and vivid. The 
fragmenis of a plurality of rainbows are sometimes to be seen in various 
parts of the misty curtain of the Falls. 


“The exploration of the inferior regions of the cataract is attended by 
some hazard and much difficulty ; but the thirst for the romanesque and 
sublime has overcome all obstacles, and led the ardent youth, the daant- 
less traveller, and the philosopher, a perilous pilgrimage along the slip- 
pery margin of storming eddies, beneath impending rocks, amidet jarring 
elements, to the foot of the deluging torrents, and even to penetrate se- 
veral feet behind the concave sheet of the headlong waters. It eminently 
requires fortitude and self-possession to make this progress. The rocks 
over which we advance are sharp, broken, and excessively slippery, ow- 
ing to the perpetual moisture they acquire from the oozing crevices of 
ihe superincumbent cliffs and the spray, so that one inadvertent faua-pas 
might plunge a victim into the whirling and boiling vortex of the Falls. 
The danger is considerably increased by the terror arising from the sten- 
torian thunders of the tumbling floods, that ever resoand from side to side 
of the humid cavern, avd seem to shake the firm rock to its foundation. 





that there was then a third fall, crossing the direction of the other two, 
and caused by the opposition of a rock which does not now exist. It 
was the belief of the old person consulted by Hail, that the fall receded 
at the rate of a yard per annum, and this r- ceived the sanction of the 
son of Mr. Bakewell, the well-known geologist. Mr. Lyell, however, 
made such inquiries as satisfied him that one foot per annum was nearer 
the actual rate of the retrogression. The matter, after all, must depend. 
very mach upon the nature of the rock which forms the substratum at 
different points. In the early part of the process, the basis rock was of 
a harder kind, and the wearing would be slower aceordingly, as it will in 
time be slower again, when the fall recedes beyond the point where the 
shale forms the base of the precipice. The obvious reason why the Falls 
assame a curved or horse-shoe form, is the fact, that the greatest volume 
of water is always in the centre of a stream, and this evidently leads to 
the great narrowing of the river channel ftom the fall downwards. 

The greater elevation of the plateau towards the north, indicates that 
the above-fall portion of the river formerly occupied a higher bed. There 
remain actual memorials of this circumstance, ia certain patches of a flu- 
viatile alluvium, or river deposit, which are fuund ciose to the present 
fall, and in places farther down, A portion of this deposit rests upon 
Goat Island, at thirty-eight or forty feet above the top of the fall; a ter- 
race-like portion is deposited on each side of the river, at au altitude so 
coincident as t@ show that they originally formed one uninterrupted bed. 
Io this allavium are found, uuited with the remains of the extinct masto- 
don, shells of the genera Unio, Cyclas, Planorbis, and others usually found 
in fresh water, clearly proving that it was a river or lake deposit. Three 
similur terraces exist near by, at somewhat lower levels, indicating rests 
which the river made in the process of depression which necessarily ac- 
companied that of recession. Mr. Lyell extended this interesting class 
of observations, by discovering other patches of ancient river alluvium 
at two several sinoes. They contained shells of the same genera. 
‘ These facts,’ he says, ‘ appear conclusive as to the former extension of a 
more elevated valley, four miles at least below the Falls; aad at this 

ot the old river-bed must have been eo high, as tu be capable of bold- 
ing back the waters which covered all the patches of fluviatile sand and 
gravei, including that of Goat Island.’ He adds, ‘ By exploring the banks 
of the Niagara above the Falls, I satisfied myself that it the rivershould 
continue to cut back the ravine still further southwards, it weuid leave 
here and there, near the verge of the precipice and its islands, strata of 
sand and loam, with fresh-water shells similar to those here described.’ 

Mr Lyell sees great difficulties in the way of coming even to an ap 
proximate conjecture as to the time that has elapsed since the cataract 
was at Queenstown : but remarks that, if the recession proceeds at am 
average rate foot per annum, a lapse of 35,000 years is implied for 


‘ th >» Viewing the position of the strata, their 
The difficulty experiences in breathing, from the combined moisture ead “. bet 6 oe 


compression of the air, the impossibility of hearing or being heard, the 
dizziness produced by the falling waters, thedimly-discovered snakes and 
reptiles around, the whirl, the wind. the roar, all combine most power- 
fully to affect the soul, to overwhelm at once the senses and the imagi- 
nation, and baffle all powers of description. 

“Immediately at the base of the Falls, the raging waters are lashed 
into one thick mass of froth and foam of dazzling whiteness; but their 
surface farther down becomes comparatively still, though ever whirling 
and boiling, and exhibits a totally drtferent appearance trom that of any 
other part of the river. The labouring stream seeins i: wardly couvulsed, 
heaving and throbbing in dark aud bubbling whirlpools, as if it threat- 
ened every moment to eject some of the mystic terrorsof the deep. This 
effect is ascribed by Protessor Dwight of the United States to the reaction 
of the ascending waters. Frecipitated bodily to an extraordinary depth 
by their own prodigious gravity, aud the force of their impaulsion, and in- 
volving in them a quantity of fixed air, they reascend to the sarface in a 
struggling career, checked by the weight of the superiucambent water, 

“ The uoise of the Falls is truly grand, commanding, aud majestic. . . 

. [tis very variable in its loudness, being essentially influenced by the 
state of the atmosphere, the direction of the wind, and the position of 
the listener. Itis sometimes scarcely audible within three or four miles ; 
and at others it may be heard at York, on the opposite shores of Lake 
Outario, a distance of forty-six miles ” 

The configuration of the ground suggests a curious inference regarding 
the history of Niagara Falls. The table-land—over the surface of which 
the river Hows for fifteen miles, and through which its channel is cat for 
uther seven to the depth of from two to three hundred feet—terminates 
at Queenstown in an abrupt cliff ranging east and west, and facing to- 
wants Lake Ontario. Below this point the course of the stream is over 
a low flat country, with a very slight descent. The most superficial ob- 
servers unavoidably contemplate the deep channel of seven miles as the | 
work of tee river itself; and the idea receives contirmation of the most 
decided kind from the fact, that the waterfal! is coutinually, though 
slowly, wearing away the rock. The common belief of the country peo- 
ple therefore is, that the fall was originally at Queenstown, and wift in 
time get hack to Lake Erie, which will consequently be emptied, and 
become dry land. 

Geologists have examined the district, and fully confirm these peculiar 
observations. Our countryman, Mr. Lyell, has given it his especial at- 
tention ; and in his “ Travels in North America,” bas introduced some cu- 
rious speculations on the subject. It appears from the inquiries of Mr 
Hall, geologist of the state ot New York, that the table-land is composed 
of nearly horizontal strata of the S.lurian formation, the inclination be- 
ing from Queenstown back to Lake Erie, at the rate of about twenty- 
five feet in a mile. It may be remarked that, the land being highest at 
the « liff above Queenstown, the fall mast have been considerably more 
lofty avd grand when at that point than it is at present. Indeed there 
is another circums!auce to be here taken into account—uamely, that the 
space over which the river now runs between the fall and Queenstown, 
would alsu be au addition to the height of the fall. We may therefore 
suppose it to have been at first upwards of three hundred feet high—a 
stupendous altitude for the descent of such a volame of water. What 
chiefly has tended to the wedring away of the chaanel is the peculiar 
arrangemeat of the strata at this place. The superficial beds are a hard | 
limestone, calculated to wear away very slowly; but underneath these 
are deep beds of soft shale, which rapidly yields to the force of the water, 
The river, pouring over the limestune, makes little impression upon it ; 
but, falling upon the shale Lelow, it readily makesa great abyss for the 
reception of its maddened waters, while the spray, drivea by the wind 
against the wall behind, scoops out a recess in that direction, thus taking 
away the support of the limestone above, and preparing it for crumbling 
away in cousiderable masses. Such is actually the way in which the 
cataractrecedes. There was a great fall of rock in 1815, and another in 
1828, causing very considerable changes in the appearance of the falling 
waers. In the year before the one lust meativued, Captain Basil Hall 
conversed with a settler who had lived on the spot thirty-six years, aud 
who had witnessed many such changes. Ina couutry 80 recently settled, 
we have unfortunately very éaort aud imperfect records to trust to; but 
it so happeus that, eo far back as 1697, a missionary called Father Henne- 
pin published a drawing he had taken of the Falls, and from it we fiud 














* Bouchette’s British Dominions in North Awerica, i. 143. 


ta 
; BN God ent Gt Queenstown, and their being partially cov , not 
| only by the alluvial patches and terraces, but, beiow these, by a bed of 
drift, or ancient bouider clay, of murine origin, and referable to a time 
when ice prevailed more extensively over the land than now, he speculates 
on a succession of changes in the order in which he imagines they may 
have happened. “ The first event to whichwe must recur, is the super- 
ficial waste or denudativn of the older stratified rocks, all of which have 
remained ngprly undisturbed and horizontal from the eve of th-ir forma- 
tion beneat® the sea to a comparatively modern period. That they were 
all of marine origiu, is proved by their imbedded corals and shells, 
They at length emerged slowly, aud portions of their edges were re- 
moved by the actions of the waves and currents, by which the cliffs were 
formed at successive heights, especially where hard limestones were in- 
cumbent ou soft shales. After this denudation, the whole region wag 
again gradually submerged, and this event tovk place during the glacial 
period. . . , The country was then buried under a load of stratified’ 
aud unstratified sand, gravel, and erratic blocks. The periuds of the sub- 
mergence were very modern, for the shells then inhabiting the ocean be- 
louged, almost without exception, to species still living in high northern, 
and some of them in \emperate latitudes. The next great change was 
tue re-emergence of this country, consisting of the ancient denuded rocks, 
covered indiscrimiwately with modern marine. The upward movement 
by which this was accomplished was not sudden and iustantaneous, but 
gradual aud intermittent. The pauses by which it was interrupted are 
warked by ancieut beach-lines, ridges and terraces, found at different 
heights above the present lakes. e 
* As soon as the table-laud between lake Erie and On'ario emerged, 
and was laid dry, the river Niagara came into existence, the basin of Lake 
Outario still continuing to form part of the sea. From that moment there 
was a Cascade at Queenstown, of moderate height, which fell direetly 
into the sea.”” (Mer. Lyell describes a series of minor cascades which 
would then be termed, as successive strata of different degrees of hard- 
hess cume into exposure. The series of events from the submergence 
are ail, he proceeds to say), ‘*‘ so modern in the earth’s histury, as to be- 
loagto @ period when the marine, the fluviatile, and terrestria! shells. were 
the same, or nearly the same, as those now living. Yet if we fix our 
thougiits op. auy one portion of this—on the lapse of time, for ex- 
ample, required for the recession of the Niagara from the escarp- 
ment to the Falls—iaow immeasurably great will its duration appear im 
comparison with thesumof years to which the annals of the human race 
are limited!” 


————»——— 


MAN AND WIFE. 


4 TALE.--BY ANNA MARIA SARGEANT. 


“ You wish to delay your decision until you have bad an opportunity of 
farther cousulting your wifg, I presume?” This observativn was ad- 
dressed by a house agent to a young tradesman with whom he had, for 
some time past, been in treaty respecting the lease of a shop. 

“ Cousult my wife!” repeated Bradshaw, ina tone indicative of sur- 
prise avd indignation. “No; I would never consult a woman upon & 
matter of business.” 

“Ob, | beg your pardon,” hastily rejoined the wary house agent, se- 
cretly rejoicing at having at leugth discovered the weak side of the man 
he was dealing with; “ but [ thought you might possibly like Mrs, Brad- 
shaw to see the house. [| know the ladies like to have a voice in suck 
maiters ” 

“IT tell you l don’t ask her advice in any matter,” the young mar 
sharply retorted: “and to prove to you, Me Hutchingson, that I don’t 
boast of an independence I do not really possess, I'll strike the bargain 
at once.” 

The house agent had previousiy tried all the usual methods of drawing 
the business to a close. He had assured him that his rival draper, Mr. 
Dawkius, had been after it, and that several other persons were er to 
have it. These, however, had failed. Bradshaw stiil had scruples re- 
garding the prudence of the affair; for the rent and taxes were exorbi- 
tant, aud the terme of the lease far from favourable; but no sooner wasit 
hinted that he was waiting for his wife’s consent, than Hutcningson’s end, 
as he had actually perceived would be the case, was accomplished. 

Now, it must not be interred, from the above-related conversation, that 
Mr. Peter Bradshaw wasa domestic tyrant: he was willing to allow his 
wife all the home comforts his means would affurd, aud bis manner te 
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wards her was not often unkind; but then she must never dare to ex- 
an opinion on any subject—the preparation of the dishes for his ta- 

le, or the dress of his children excepted. We sometimes hear mention 
made of individuals who have but éwo ideas, and this is surely a poor al- 
lowance. Unhappily, Mr. Bradshaw had but one; and that one was— 
that it was beneath the dignity of a man to take the counsel of a woman. 
His notions of the mental superiority of “ the lords of the creation” were 
so towering, that he looked down upon his gentle spouse with feelings 
bordering on contempt, and consequently treated her as he would an up- 

r servant, whose office it was to administer to his domestic comfort. 

e on his part thought he was discharging his sole duty by finding her 
the means to supply a liberal table and suitable apparel, and by treating 
her with negative kindness. 

Well, Martha, I’ve taken that shop in Market Street,” the husband ex- 
claimed on returning home; and as he spoke, he threw himself at full 
length (which, to own the truth, did not far exceed five feet, notwith- 
standing his exalted idea of himself) upon the couch of his little back 

lour. 

“ What shop, my dear?” Mrs. Bradshaw asked in surprise. 

“ Why, the new shop opposite the market-place. Didn't I tell you I 
thought of taking it?”’ : 

“No, Peter; you once said that you had looked at it, and asked the 
rent, but it appeared much too high for our means.” : 

 T am going to try it at all events,” the husband rejoined a little tartly, 
for he was not pleased with her vague allusion to the imprudence of 
which his conscience accused him of having been guilty. ‘There is 
nothing to be done now-a-days without a great show; and I think I have 
stayed in this dull street long enough.” 

This shop has afforded us a comfortable maintenance for seven years, 
my dear,” the wife quietly observed. j 

“ The change will be for your benefit, Martha,’ Mr. Bradshaw inter- 
porate “ you will have the use of three or four additional rooms, and 

ge ones, instead of these little pigeon-holes, so I don’t see that you will 
have any reason to complain.” 

“Tam not complaining, Peter,” she returned; “Iam only fearful that 
you will find it difficult to meet the expenses from your profits; besides 
which, we must, you know, have this house on our hands three years 
longer.” 

“'T shall easily find a tenant,” he carelessly replied; adding, “ and I 
have taken the other for twenty-one years.” — 3 

“ Twenty-one years !” exclaimed the wife in astonishment and alarm ; 
but seeing that the gathering storm was about to break, she dared not 
add more. 

When some persons have done that which their consciences decide to 

: wrong, they not unfrequently have recourse to a fit of passion, as the 

y means of silencing the remonstraaces of those who have most cause 

’ to complain; and to this refuge Mr. Bradshaw fled, knowing that he had 

no arguments to trust to. His wife being too gentle to resist, and too 

wise for strife, suffered it to have its vent without a word of retort. Thus 
it shortly subsided into a calm. 

Another month found the family settled in their new abode; and the 
usual methods of advertising informed “ Mr. Bradshaw’s friends and the 
public that he had removed from No. 7 Church Street, to 50 Market Street, 
where he hoped, by offering the best articles at a very moderate price, 
to merit their continued patronage and support;” but notwithstanding 
tbis announcement, the expected influx of customers did not follow, at 
least in proportion to the additional expenditure of the shop-keeper, and 
his spirits consequently fell. 

‘“« Martha, my dear,” he one day said, addressing his wife a few weeks 
subsequent to the period at which the change took place, “1 am con- 
vigned that my want of success here is wholly owing to the small capital 
I have, so I have Ween thinking of taking a partner into my concern.” 

“You must be cautious whom you trust, my dear Peter,” Mrs Brad- 
shaw quietly remarked. 

“Oh, I have taken care to be on the right side,” her husband an- 
eswered. “] have made a bargain which cannot be otherwise than for my 
berefit.”” 

“ Then you have already settled the affair !’’ cried the wife in surprise. 
“T thought you implied that you had it only incontemplation. Pray who 
may it be that you have made this arrangement with ?” 

“With toe sun of my father’s old friend, Smithson. The old man is 
anxious to associate his son with some steady man of business, and is wil- 
ling to put a thousand pounds into the concern, which will be an excellent 
thing to stock my new shop, and will enable me to extend my conuec- 
tion.” 








She represented to her husband that if he withheld his consent for twelve 
months, he would by that time see how the young man conducted him- 
self in the connection he had already formed with the family, and thus 
have a better opportunity of judging whether there was any prospect of 
happiness for his niece. Poor Mr Bradshaw’s prejudices concerning the 
superior judgment of his own sex came again into full play. He was 
angry at what he termed his wife’s pertinacity in groundless gene 
sions, and persisted in saying that he should let the young people follow 
their own course. The result was, that Miss Caroline Bradshaw became 
Mrs Smithson en the very day that she attained her majority. 

The young couple had arranged, though without the consent or even 
the knowledge, of Mr. Bradshaw, to invest the greater part of the bride’s 
fortune in establishing a business in London. The fact was, that Smith 
son was not at all pleased with the subordinate position he held in the 
firm. He wanted to have the entire management ; and, above all, that 
the money should pass through his hands, which Mr Bradshaw had hi- 
therto wisely prevented. A proposal to spend the honeymoon in town 
did not awaken surprise or suspicion; but this was the preparatory step 
for the plan being putinto execution. 

Three weeks after his niece’s marriage, Mr. Bradshaw received a letter 
from his young partner stating that he had just had the offer ofa dashing 
shop in Regent Street on very advantageous terms; that they wished, 
therefore, to take up their residence in London, instead of returning to 
B ; and that,in the event of Mr. Bradshaw approving of the ar- 
rangement, he and his beloved Caroline were quite willing that the 
profits of the concern should be equally shared with their dear uncle. 
All he desired was, he said, tohave the superintendence of the London 
business left wholly to himself. Mrs. Bradshaw, with her customary pen- 
etration, perceived that this was likely toinvolve them in still greater 
trouble. She foresaw that it would erable Smithson to make what use, 
he pleased of his partner's name ; and now that he was removed from 
under their eye, it was likely that he would become more improvident 
and reckless than ever. She again ventured to expostulate with her hus- 
band, representing how much Better it would be to dissolve the firm at 
once, and thus save himself from absolute ruin. Had this advice come 
from any other quarter, it is probable that Mr. Bradshaw would have 
seen and acknowledged its wisdom. Indeed, as it was, he had his mis- 
givings ; butthe fact ofits being urged by his wife, was a sufficient rea- 
son why he should pursue a contrary course. The result was, that at 
the expiration of a few months,the names of Bradshaw and Smithson 
appeared inthe Gazette amongst the list of bankrupts; and a ve 
inconsiderable dividend had they to offer, for Smithson had given bills 
upon the credit of the firm tua large amount, having in the meantime 
launched out into expenses which acapitalof five thousand, instead of 
fifteen hundred pounds would scarcely justify. Nor was this all. He 
had, during his residence in London, formed connections with several 
dissolute young men, who, being, like himself, in want of sufficient 
means to gratify their extravagant desires, occasionally had recourse to 
fraudulent acts in order to supply those means. This was discovered 
just at the time his commercial affairs were finally settled: and the con- 
sequence was, that he was obliged to fly the country, leaving his unhappy 
wife in a most destitute and hopeless condition. 

Poor Mr. Bradshaw wasin astate bordering on insanity. His naturally 
weak mind sank under an accumulated load of sufferings, which, in 
spite of his inordinate self-esteem, he could not but feel had been brought 
on by his own want of prudent forethought. He was really distressed 
ore measure at the contemplation of the misery in which it had in- 
volved his gentle wife and innocent children: his niece’s distress, too, 
and consequent illness, gave additional poignancy to the stroke. He 
could not but feel that he had not fulfilled the part of a father or guardian 
towards her, and that her premature death, or the horrors of her future 
life, would be alike owing to this fact. Mrs. Bradshaw was the only per- 
son capable of action, and she in this emergency displayed an energy of 
character which was little expected, but which could alone be of any 
avail in saving her family fromatotal wreck. Her kind and judicious 
treatment of the unhappy young wife restored her, ina short space of 
time, to some measure of health ; and her prudent counsel then induced 
her to make an effort for self-support, by means of the education which 
she had received. The task of soothing the irritated feelings, and calm- 
ing the perturbed spirit of her husband, was less easy; yet this she in 
time had the happiness of accomplishing. She did not, it must be told, 
doit by vaunting her superior judgment and forethought, and taxing 
him with being the cause of all the evils which had befallenthem. She 
did not even vaguely allude to his folly, or to her having foretold the 
event. She merely endeavoured to show him that, however uuprosper- 








“ A thousand pounds will, I think, be a poor recompense for having a 

oung man of George Smithson’s habits as a partner in your business,” 

ts. Bradshaw observed. ‘It is not often that I interfere in such mat- 
ters,” she pursued; ‘but if you take my advice, Peter, you will have 
nothing to do with him.” 

“ And why not, pray?” her husband sharply asked. “Ihave known 
the father these twenty years, and his character has always stood high for 
integrity.” , 

“ That may be; but it does not follow that the son will not bring you 
into trouble. You know he has caused his father a great deal of unhap- 

iness by his imprudence and extravagance; and it appears @ me to be 
Fixe rushing into ruin with your eyes open to have any connexion with 
him.” 

“Yougre too severe’upon the young man, Martha,’ Mr. Bradshaw 
interposed, with an inflection of voice which indicated that his judgment 
was more than half convinced by her argument. ‘He has been a little 
extravagant in his youth; but now he has sowed his wild oats, his father 
hopes he will settle down into more steady habits.” 

“It is quite natural that the father should hope so; but not that you, 
my dear Peter, should depend on such slender foundations in a matter 
which may be so very serious. My own observation,” she added, ‘has 
led me to remark that'a disobedient, extravagant youth, seldom makes a 
steady, persevering man.” 

“Oh, you always look on the dark side of the picture, Martha; you 





are always prognosticating evil. For my part, I like to hope the best.” 
This speech was accompanied with one cr two of those nervous move- 
ments which often attend unsound arguments; but Mrs. Bradshaw, who 
was really much concerned at the new step of imprudence her husband 
was about to take, thought it right to be more than usually tenacious in 
maintaining her ground. All, however, was vain. “ Pshaw—stuff!’’ 
muttered Mr. Bradshaw. It was all he could say, for he had not even a 
lame leg to stand upon. 

Mr. Peter Bradshaw’s once small and comparatively unpretending 
concern now assumed the more substantial appellation of a firm, though 
it really had less ground for so doing; and fresh placards aud advertise- 
ments announced ‘that Messrs. Bradshaw and Smithson would now be 
able to offer the public goods of superior quality at a before unheard-of 
price.” But neither the plate-glass, the puffing, nor the partner, had the 
desired effect of enticing fresh people to inspect the wares; and many of 
those who had been regular customers at the late shop in Charch Street, 
discontinued dealing, thinking that, in order to make so much show, the 
articles must really be inferior. To add to Mr. Bradshaw's distress, the 
house he had before occupied did not let, nor did it seem likely to do 
so till the lease had expired, owing to its being in want of a thorough 
repair. 

Just at this period the attention of the femily was called to an affair of 
a different nature. Mr. Bradshaw’s eldest brother had died some years 
ei a and made him his executor, and also the guardian of his only 

aughter. The interest of the money was to be appropriated to the 

oung lady’s board and education till she became of age, when it was to 
be at her own disposal. Miss Caroline Bradshaw had been brought up 
at a boarding-school in the suburbs of London, aud remained there after 
her education was deemed finished, till within a few months of the expi- 
ration of her minority, at which time it was proposed by her uncle that 
she should take up her residence at his house. As his fair ward had, in 
addition to a pretty face, the attraction of fifteen hundred pounds, Mr. 
Bradshaw hed, during those few months, several overtures for her hand ; 
but, to the dismay of the rival candidates, it was at length discovered 
that Mr George Smithson, who was amongst the number, was the favour- 
ed individual. 


the opinion she had formed concerning the young man. She foresaw that 
poverty and misery must be the termination of the career he was pur- 
suing, and she trembled lest her niece should be involved in the ruin he 
was bringing on himself, and she feared on them also. She made several 
appeals to her husband, begging him, as he valued the happiness of his 
brother’s child, to warn her of the precipice on which she stood; but he 
was deaf to her pleadings. “Caroline is old enough to choose a husband 
for herself, and I shan’t interfere in the matter,” he on one occasion angrily 
returned. “ I would not certainly have any hand in making up the match, 
because people might say that | wanted to keep the money in my own 
hands for the use vi the firm; but she shall certainly do as she pleases.’ 
The. wife bad next recourse to the young lady herself; but Miss Caroline 
thought her judgment superior in such matters to that of her good aunt. 
Mrs Bradshaw then tried to delay a union which she could not prevent. 


ing woman ?”’ he remarked. 


“ Make our house your home for the night,”’ exclaimed the draper : 
“we can find you a bed ; and I see,” glancing at the carpet-bag his friend 
held in his hand—“J see you have your luggage with you. Let us go 
home at once.” 

“ But are you sure that my stay will not be deemed an intrusion by 
Mrs. Bradshaw ?” the traveller hesitatingly interposed ; adding, ‘It is 
not, I know, always agreeable to ladies to perform the rites of hospitality 
for a amen, without any previous intimation of the visit.” 

_ “ Mrs. Bradshaw never thinks of opposing anything I do or say,” the 
little man pompously returned. 

“‘ Indeed !” ’ 

“I wouldn’t allow it, and, to do her justice,” he pursued,‘ she never 
showed any inclination todispute my authority. All the complaint I 
can make of her is, that she is a little too forward with her advice some- 
times. But that has nothing to do with the present matter ; she'll make 
you welcome, I promise you. I never yet knew her look black upon a 
guest, let me invite him whenI would. 

“ You seem, my good friend, to have been lucky in your choice of a 
wife at allevents,” the traveller observed ; “and your description of 
— bome is so inviting that | cannot resist the very strong inclination I 

ave to avail myself of your kind offer.” 

“ That’s just what I wanted you to do. I’m not aman for unmean- 
ing compliments,’’ cried Bradshaw ; and as he spoke, he with some diffi- 
culty linked his arm within that of his companion, and bustled towards 
his dwelling. ‘Are you married, Rawlins?” he abruptly asked after a 
brief pause. 

% yes, I’ve been married these seven years.” 

“ Then I shrewdly guess that you have been foolish enough to let your 
wife get the upper hand; is it so?’ 

“‘ You're quite mistaken there, my friend. My idea of happiness in 
married life is for man apd wife to go hand in hand, and to have no upper 
hand in the matter.” 

“ Oh—oh! that is your opinion, is it? Well, I can’t sayitis mine. I 
never could live with a woman who did not allow me to be master.” 

‘* Nor I, my friend ; but then I would, at the same time, allow her to 
be mistress.”’ . 

“Then you are under female rule, after all, Rawlins 1” 

“Not a bit of it, but I am under female influence.” 

The friends had by this time reached the door of the house; and the 
eheerful smile which sat upon Mrs. Bradshaw’s countenance, when told 
by her husband that he had brought home a guest for the night, and the 
alacrity with which she set about the necessary preparations for his ac- 
commodation, clearly indicated that the draper’s statements were per- 
fectly correct. The absence of the lady gave the geutlemen an excel- 
lent opportunity for unrestrained confidence. Rawlins would not have 
hesitated to tell his tale if Mrs. Bradshaw had been present, but r 
Mr. Bradshaw never could allude to the circumstances of his late failure 
in the hearing ofhis wife. The shrewd reader may pussibly give a broad 
guess for what reason, but it was unacknowledged even to himself. 
Rawlins, at the request of his host, related his story first ; but as it was 
void of interest, excepting to those who had a personal regard for him, 
we will not tire the reader with the recital. 

“‘ My narrative is, you see, very barren of incident,’’ he observed as he 
concluded. ‘I have had no hair-breadth escapes ; no sudden reverses ; 
no accounts of being dragged to a prison either for my own or any one 
else’s debts ; and now, shall I tell you what has been the key to my 
prosperity ?”’ 

“Why, you’ve been a fortunate fellow, that’s all; you always were 60 ; 
you never got into the scrapes that I did when you were a boy.” 

“ Fortane has had nothing to do with it, my friend,”’ Rawlins exclaimed. 


‘*The secret of my success is this—I made choice of a good partner; and’— 


“ My 


“ Ah, you were lucky there at all events,”” Bradshaw interposed. 


partner has been my ruin.” 


Rawlins looked up in astonishment. “ What! that quiet, gentle-look- 
“ Why, I thought” ; 
“She! No, 1 don’t mean her; Imean the partner I took into my 





concern.” 


Rawlins langhed heartily at his own blunder. “I beg Mrs. Bradshaw’s 
pardon a thousand times,” he said; “but, my good fellow, I was allud- 
ing to my wife when I spoke of my partner. I have had no other partner 


—lI have needed none.” 


“T took a young man into my business because he brought a thousand 
pounds, bat he turned out asad rogue.” 

“ Ah, I had no such inducement,” Rawlins interposed. ‘I selected a 
partuer with good sense and good principles; that was of far more value 





ous his circumstances might be, her atfection was unchanged, and her 


than a thousand pounds; and the secret of my success, my friend, is my 


desire to share his fortunes unabated. She bore his petulance with caim- | having made use of those qualifications, and placed unbounded confidence 


ness, and his only half-subdued pride with patience, trying to soften the 
rigour of their present situation and selecting opportunities for offering 
wholesome advice and forming judicious plans for the future. 

Though weak minded and imprudent in the extreme, Bradshaw was 
not an unprincipled man. Notwithstanding the late unhappy affair, his 
character for integrity was not impeached. Mrs. Bradshaw, therefore, 
advised that they should return to their late residence in Church Street, 
which was still untenanted, and recommence business on a small scale, 
trusting to the generosity of their former customers for a renewal of their 
favours. She went on to say that she would cheerfully coniine the 
household expenditure within the limits of their profits, whatever they 
might be; and not only so, but proposed, if possible, laying aside some 
portion of those profits for the purpose of paying at least a part of the 
debts they had themselves incurred. Bradshaw listened, for the first 
time in his life, with something like complacency to this prudent counsel 
He was too well satisfied with the plan to raise even an objection ; and 
though his pride would not allow him to acknowledge it, he was really 
much pleased with the part she had taken in the whole matter. Mrs. 
Bradshaw, too unostentatious to feel any desire for commendation, was 
satisfied with accomplishing what she felt to be right, though she would 
certainly have been pleased with an expression of approbation, and she 
immediately set about the necessary preparations for removal. 

B had, for nearly a century, been one of those quiet country towns 
in which the only variations known, are the deaths of the elder mem- 
bers of the families and the younger ones springing up into their places, 
the changes of the seasons, and the alternations of day and night. The 
inhabitants had gone on for so many years in the same routine of events, 
that they looked upon anythiag which prognosticated advancement as an 
absolute evil. This state of things however, had its day, and also its 
termination; for a railway was just at this period brought so near to the 
place, that it was deemed requisite to have a station there; and such a 
circumstance of course turned the heads of half the inhabitants, by ex- 
citing a desire for speculation. As in all other revolutions, the results 
were various; to some it wrought evil, to others good. In this instance, 
however, the preponderance was of the latter; and amongst those indi- 
dividuals who benefited was Mr. Peter Bradshaw. His small unpre- 
tending shop by degrees assumed a more substantial and stylish appear- 
ance; and three years subsequently to the period when we commenced 
our narrative, at which time his lease had expired, he was able to renew 
it on highly advantageous terms. The fact was whispered, and not with- 
out some ground, though he would not own its truth, that he on this oc- 
casion consulted his wife regarding the length of time it would be most 








i This circumstance caused Mrs. Bradshaw considerable | 
uneasiness. Unhappily for her own prospects, she had no reason to alter | 


prudent to extend it. 
Mr. Bradshaw was one evening strolling, business hours being over, 
| in the precinct of the railway station, amusing himself by watching the 
| passengers alight—some looking anxiously after their baggage, some 
greeted by anxious and familiar faces, others seemingly lonely, and with 
| little of worldly wealth to look after—when a smart rap on the shoulder, 
| and a hearty ‘‘ How do you do, my old friend?” from a voice the tones of 
which were not unknown to him, aroused him from his contemplations, 
and the next moment he recognized the features of an old schoolmate. 
“ Bradshaw, my dear fellow !”’ exclaimed the traveller, now bending to 
seize him by the hand, and shaking it with earnestness; ‘I’m glad to 
see you—glad to see you; on my word, this is an unexpected pleasure.”’ 
‘Tt is so on my part as well as on yours, my good friend,” our hero 
| returned, surveying with a pleased expression the almost gigantic form 
| of his quondam playfellow. 

“I lost sight of you when I settled in London,” the traveller resumed 
“but I’ve often thought of you. We used to be cronies at school, you} 
| know.” 
| “Yes,” Bradshaw rejoined, with a very undignified “he—he—he!” 
“You used to fight my battles, correct all my exercises, and work my 
sums, for I never had much taste for such things.” 

“No, nor ability neither,” thought his auditor; but he loved his little 
protegé, from the very fact of his having always looked up to him as a 
protector and friend, and was really pleased with having met him again. 

** Come home and take supper with me, and I'll introduce you to my 
good lady,” Bradshaw continued. “I’ve been an unlucky wight, but 
I’m getting on pretty comfortably now. How has the world treated 
you?” 

“Oh, I’ve managed at least to avoid failure; but I'll accept of your 
kind invitation when ]’ve secured a bed at the inn, and then we’ll make 


| 


in her.”’ 

The little draper looked somewhat disconcerted, and glanced quickly 
round, to observe if Mrs. Bradshaw were within hearing. 

‘Pshaw!” he pettishly exclaimed; ‘‘ you’ve always been a fortunate 
fellow, that’s the upshot of the matter.” 

“I tell you once more, my good friend, that fortune had nothing to do 
with it; but we wont get into a dispute. Let me hear your story; I 
fancy it has more interest than mine.” 

Bradshaw was not sorry to change the subject; and putting on a very 
dolorous aspect, he commenced his woful tale. Happy would he have 
been had Rawlins allowed him to proceed without interruption; but, as 
the poor little draper thought, some evil genius possessed him, and in- 
duced him to make occasional queries, which were by no means pleasant 
to answer. These were—“ But what did your wife say to this?” ‘* What 
did Mrs. Bradshaw advise?” ‘Surely Mrs. Bradshaw was more quick- 
sighted 7?” ‘* Women are good advisers in such cases,’’ &c. The poor 
man got more nervous than ever whenobliged to confess that Mrs. Brad- 
shaw had opposed his taking \he new shop and the Jong lease; that she 
did object to young Smithson as a partner; and that she had done her 
utmost tu prevent his niece’s marriage; but he made an attempt to get 
out of the raillery which, though not very quicksighted himself, he could 
not but foresee would foliow, by lamenting that he had been born under 
such au unlucky planet. 

“ The planets bave had no more to do with your disasters than I have, 
my worthy friend,” Rawlins interrupted him by exclaiming; “ but I’ll 
give you a piece of information for which, if you make good use of it, 
you'll thank me if, at the end of another ten years, we should meet 
again.” 

“Oh, I hope we shali meet long before that!” cried Bradshaw. 

“T hope we shall; but be that as it may, you will thank me for the in- 
formation whenever you see me.” 

“ Pray, what may it be?” 

“ Lam afraid you will not make use of it without a little reluctance,” 
Rawlins resumed; ‘‘ but I’m confident that the result will fully recom- 
pense you for the effort it may cost you. It is this, my friend :—All your 
misfortunes have arisen from your having pursued a course diametrically 
opposed to that which I have taken; that is, from your having scorned 
the counsel of your wife.” Poor Bradshaw at that moment wished his 
old schoolmate anywhere but where he was; still he made no remark. 

“ Now, I tell you what itis, my good fellow,” Rawlins proceeded, “ we 
lords of the creation are apt to plume ourselves on a superiority we do 
not possess. We give the ladies credit for affection, gentleness, kindness, 
and all that sort of thing, but we fancy that all the intelligence, good 
sense, and sagacity are thrown into our scale—that is, our pates. I had 
an early opportunity of observing this. My father and a twin brother 
were partners in business, and occupied adjoining houses, They marri- 
ed, and commenced the world together, and they were as alike in cha- 
racter as inage. They were upright, well-meaning men, and were, in 
consequence, much esteemed; but they both held the lordly views © 
which I spoke. My father, happily for his family, made a wise choice 1” 
his partner for life; but there his wisdom ended; he scorned to make 
use of her good sense and judgment, supposing, like you, that women 
ought not to be consulted in any matters beyond the house hold 
economy. My uncle was less happy in his selection, He “" 
a giddy, thoughtless woman. Still, had he treated her with conti 
dence, and shown her that he considered she had an equal interest 
with himself in his commercial success, he might possibly have cor- 
rected her thoughtlessness; but as this was not the case, she was al- 
ways carrying on some petty deception, which wholly destroyed ~~ 
original peace. [I learned a valuable lesson, however, from thelr 
experience. Thinks I to my self, when I marry, I'll have 4 wile I can 
trust, and then I will trust her. She shall see that I expect her to take 
ap interest in my wellbeing in everything. She shall be my cx nfidente in 
every affair relating to my interest or my feelings; and she shall have no 

temptation to deceive me, because she shall not have any cause to com- 
plain that I am ungenerous. Well, I put these resolves into practice, and 
it has fully answered my expectations. Depend upon it, my friend,” he 
concladed, perceiving his companion was lost in a fit of musing—*“ de- 
pend upon it, there is no happiness 1 the marriage state without mutaal 
confidenee. The more a woman is trusted, the more-she will feel that 
the interests of her husband are her own; and I believe that extrava 
gant, mismanaging wives, are more frequently made so by the want of 








mutual revelations.” 


this contidence than by any other circumstance.” 
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The entrance of Mrs. Bradshaw, followed by a little handmaid with a 
well-cooked savoury supper, put a stop to the conversation, also to poor 
Bradshaw’s reverie ; and in performing the rites of hospitality to his 
friend, he forgot, or at least pardoned, his telling him a trath which no 
one had ever had the moral courage to tell him before. k 

It was nearly three years ere the two friends again met, and thenit was 
by the same fireside, though the room they occupied contained many use- 
fal and ornamental articles which it had not done at the former meeting. 
Mrs. Bradshaw being present the greater part of the evening, Rawlins 
could not allude to the subject of their last cofiversation ; but he thought, 
from the fact of her being present, that there was some improvement in 
the quarter where he most desired it. At length he found an opportunity 
of whispering a word in Bradshaw’s ear; but as it was a whisper, and 
only heard by the person to whom it was spoken, we cannot be expected 
to make the reader acquainted with it. The answer of the little draper 
wiil, however, possibly elucidate the mystery. It was this: “ I’ve not 
furgotten your prophecy, and I can’t help fulfilling it. Thank ye—thank 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF WATERLOO. 


BY A STAFF OFFICER. 


NO. II. 

The progress of events brings me now to the day of the great battle. 

I have mentioned that some degree of bustle prevailed in Brussels, 
Seenehens the 16th of June, the day of the fighting at Ligny and Quatre 
Bras, but it was trifling in comparison with the disorder I witnessed on 
the morning of the 18th, when the Park, Place Royale, and streets adju- 
cent, were not only encumbered by vehicles of all kinds, and baggage 
animals, but also by multitudes of wounded men who had flocked in dur- 
ing the past night, and were still arriving from both of the above-named 
fields. Being a defenceless place, no hospitals had been Fe pat in the 
city for their reception ; nor, owing to the suddenness of the sanguinary 
battles, had any steps been taken by the municipality to have even tem- 
porary shelter ready for them. Hence the poor fellows were compelled 
to remain in the streets, until the authorities could devise measures for 
their relief, or that, compassionating their forlorn situation, charitable citi- 
zens took them ju and elulsigeabed to their necessities. Itis pleasing to 
record how much Christian charity was shown by many ns at that 
distressing time; a single family having, as I was credibly informed af. 
terwards, received and tended no less than fifty wounded Englishmen ; 
® gratifying tribute for the character of our a who indeed had earn- 

golden opinions among the worthy Bruxellois during the long period of 


their sojourn in the city. The residence of the family of good Samari- | dled 


tans above alluded to was in the Place de Louvain, but I regret to say 
that I have forgotten their name. 

Besides the thousands of wounded, there were in Brussels numbers of 
marauders, for the mest part cowardly rascals, who had abandoned their 
colours, and were prowling about in quest of plunder; these were chiefly 
representatives of the scum of Blucher’s army,—not true Prussians I trust, 
though clad in Prussian uniforms; they stole several horses belonging to 
English officers who were in the field, besides committing many other 
depredations. 

y excellent friend Lieut. Colonel Robert Torrens, of the departmen 
to which I was attached, afterwards for many years Adjutant-General 
in Bengal, was robbed of two fine auimals, for which he had paid a large 
sum to Marsden, the horse-dealer, only a few days before. It appeared 
that in the night of the 18th he had been sent by the Duke of Welling- 
ton from Waterlco, with orders for Sir Charles Colville to fall back from 
Braine Le Domte to Halle; and after performing this duty had ridden 
into Brussels for a fresh horse, when, to his dismay, the two in question 
were gone frum hisstable. Knowing that I intended to pass the previ- 
ous night in the city he was proceeding to my quarters on the morning 
of the 18th, when I met him asI was about to start for the army, and to- 
gether we spent some hours in a fruitless search for the horses, which he 
never saw again. 

In order to show that we did not without reason suspect the Prussians 
of perpetrating the numerous horse robberies that took place, I shall 
here relate an incident that afterwards happened in France, and which 
afforded me some amusement. I had been employed on a duty that 
carried me back from Pont St. Maxence to a considerable distance in 
rear of the army, when falling in with a squadron of Prussian cavalry, I 
remarked a trooper leading two English horses, one on either side of 
him as he rode in the ranks, which | looked at narrowly, hoping to re- 
cognise those stolen from my friend Torrens, but was disappointed. A 
little further on, and while the Prussians were sti!) in sight, I encoun- 
tered one of our Commissaries, who hurriedly inquired if 1 had noticed 
any English amongst them; on receiving an affirmative reply, he clapped 
spurs to the one he rode, and went after them at full speed, while I, 
curious to see the end of the affair, closely followed. No sooner did he 
spy the horse, than without saying a word, he seized the bridle of ene 
o them ; which action being resisted by the dragoon, the Commissary 
drew his sword and flourished it over the fellow’s head; meanwhile an 
officer at the head of the detachment, perceiving something to be wrong, 
rode up, and the Englishman being no lin niet, I explained that the gen- 
tleman with along feather and gold pcos rw es te in the eyes of the 
Prussian was a Colonel at least,—ciaimed the animals as his property. 

pon this he said a few words to the soldier, who then quietly sarren 
dered them to their Gwner. Surely both honesty and discipline mus- 
have been at a low ebb in that squadron, when a private soldier couldt 
thus be marching in the ranks leading a couple of stolen horses. The 
Commissary told me that his stable having been broken into the night 
before, and some Prussian cavalry being within a short distance, he at 
once concluded the thieves to be amongst them, and had ridden after 
them accordingly. But to return from this digression. 

Having given up our search, Colonel Torrens and myself left the city 
for Waterloo. The clouds were heavy that morning, but the pouring 
rain of the night was succeeded by a gentle drizzle, which continued to 
fall till long after the battle began. We were scarcely beyond the 
Namur suburb when we heard firing, but not heavy, and apparently 
more distant than the position in front uf Waterloo; it, however, caused 
us to push on through the forest as fast as the state of the road would 
permit, the quantity of rain which had fullen having made it fetlock-deep 
in mud on either side of the pavement, and where we were cumpelled to 
ride, the paved portion being occupied by wheel carriages of various 
kinds hastening to the rear; indeed, the entire road was at times 80 en- 
cumbered as to oblige us to leave it altogether, and thread our way 
among the trees. _The immediate rear of every great army, when ac- 
tually engaged, will always present scenes of confusion; but on that 
occasion, the suddenness aud rapidity of our military operations, the 
prea af troops Soe ee Anglo-allied force, together with the 

or ever 1ag to travel u i 
an unusual emonst of disorder. iene og pork goa 

The road from Brussels to Waterloo enters the forest of Soignies a 
the distance of two miles from the city, and is sheltered by its noble 
beeches nearly as far as the hamlet of Mont St. Jean, which lies more 
than a mile beyond the village of Waterioo; the breadth of the forest 
at that part is about eight miles. Ere we had got half way through it, 
the roar of cannon became loud and prolonged; but we needed not its 
testimony to prove that the battle had begun, for we encountered num- 
bers of affrighted fagitives, nearly all in foreign uniforms, by some of 
whom we were told, as they hurried along quite breathless, that the 
army had given way at the first attack, and all was lost. This was rather 
startling news, und at first we knew not what to think of it, but on re- 
flection it seemed as if matters could not be quite so bad, in spite of ap- 
pearances ; and we concluded it wes possible that some of the foreign 
troops might have been routed while the British maintained their ground. 
All apprehension was, however, banished from our minds by meetin 
a wounded Staff Officer, who informed us that when he quitted the field 
the army continued to hold its position, and had just repulsed a severe 
attack on the right. On clearing the forest our eyes were regaled with 
a sight of it, and we had soon the satisfaction to find order and confidence 
pervading those ranks, which no efforts of the enemy could succeed in 
sayy disturbing. 

ave no intention of eking out my recollections by givi 
of the general features of the battles the changes Eis tien os chen 
rung upon them for further description to be tolerated, unless the Great 
Duke himselt should condescend to take pen in hand. The industry of 
Captain Siborne has, however, in my humble opinion, rendered even 
that we ore wd necessary ; his History having been compiled of materials 
©manating from very high quarters, if not from the highest authority. 
ible me here remark that whatever may be the merits or defects discern 
1bfe In ny own pages: they bring forward nothing but what I either saw 
myself or know to have occurred. Moreover they studiously abstain 
rom repeating facts which have been related by other writers, save per- 


aoe bl as two instances, when corroborative testimony appeared 
ra trifling ossibly some of my reminiscences may be thought almost 
nifiog to ve recorded ; but, as an eminent person observed to me 


recently, a propos to 


an incident in Sir William Allan’s fi i ic F 
the battle, “ Waterl an’s fine illustration of 


00 has lost none of its interest :” a remark, by the 


way, which engendered in me the idea of scribbling these Recollections. 
As the last gleamer lingering on afield, that has been searched over and over 
again, but few ears of corn can be expected to fallto ny share so not to leave 
it entirely empty-handed, Iam compelled to pick upa few strawst 
which, coming from such a field as Waterloo, are perhaps worth pre- 
erving. : 

As many of my readers can have no idea of the number of persons 
usually attached to the head- quarters of a large army, 1t may be as well 
to inform them that the Duke’s tail at Waterloo was composed of at 
least forty. There was his personal Staff, consisting of a Military Secre- 
tary and six or eight Aides-de Camp : the Adjutant and Quartermaster 
Generals, each with his suite of half-a-dozen officers : the Commanding 
Officers of Artillery and Engineers, with their followers. Besides our 
people, we had Generals Alava, Mufling, and Vincent, all attended by 
Aides-de-Camp ; so that we formed an imposin cavalcade. ‘ 

It will readily be understood that none but individuals belonging to 
Head-quarters Stat can ibly move about so as tosee what takes place 
in various parts of afield of battle, all others aan. necessarily confined 
within a more or less limited sphere of action and of vision, and are 
therefore only cognizant of events occurring in their immediate vicinity. 
Hence a person may see much fighting, and yet know very little about 
the battle, in which he is taking part. 1 shall, Ib! towed es adduce a re- 
markable instance in proof of this. I suppose there never was a battle 
wherein a Commander-in-Chief afforded to the Head-quarter Staff such 
opportunities of seeing its principal events as that of Waterloo ; for 
wherever there was an attack, thither went the Duke, exposing himself 
to the hottest fire, as if he possessed acharmed life, or could catch and 
pocket the enemy’s bullets like the notorious Father Murphy : his es- 
caping without a wound was marvellous. On one occasion especially [ 
trembled for his safety; it was during an attack on our left, very near 
La Haye Sainte, between three and four o’clock, where he remained for 
many minutes exposed to a heavy fire of mobos. All the Staff, except 
a single Aide-de-Camp, had received a singnal to keep back, in order not 
to attract the enemy’s fire ; we remain therefore under the brow ot 
the elevated ground, and, the better to keep out of observation, dismount- 
ed. AsI looked over my saddle I could trace the outline of the Duke 
aud his horse amid the smoke, standing within a few yards of the High- 
landers, while the bullets, and they came — hissed harmlessly over 
our heads. It wasatime of intense anxiety. I have said that a single 
Aide-de-Camp attended His Grace on that perilous occasion , this was 
no less a person than Lord Arthur Hill, the most portly young man in 
the Army; who remained a little in rear of the Duke, and I suppose just 
out of the line of fire, otherwise his fat person must have been rid- 


Sometimes the situation of the Head-quarters-Staff, like that of the 
troops when inactive and standing to be pounded by cannon-shot, was 
suificiently trying, whilst at others it was in the highest degree exciting ; 
but nothing ‘that occurred seemed capable of producing any visible 
effect on the Duke, whom I had constantly opportunities of closely ob- 
serving ; as he would often countermarch, and thereby brush past all 
who followed him. His look and demeanour were always perfectly calm 
and composed ; and he rarely spoke to any one, unless tosend a message 
or give an order ; indeed, he generally rode quite alone—that is, no one 
was at his side ; appearing unconscious even of the presence of his own 
troops, while his eye kept scanning ry | those of his opponent. Oc- 
casionally he would stop, and peer for a few seconds through the large 
field-telescope, which he carried in his righthand ; and this the decile 
Copenhagen permitted without testifying a symptom of impatience. Thus 
he would promenade in front of the troops, along the crest of the position, 
watching the enemy’s preparations for their attacks. On one occasion 
he was about to pass before a battalion ot the Nassau troops, posted about 
the left centre, wheu two of his Aides-de-Camp rushed forward and en- 
treated him to turn back: fora moment I thought he would continue on 
‘notwithstanding their interference, but was heartily glad when he yield 
ed and retraced his steps. I think I have ope | mentioned that the 
Nassauers had long served under the French eagles; in fact their arms, 
clothing, and general bearing were all French, and hence we could net 
place confidence in them ; most unquestionably it would have been im- 
prudent in the Duke to pass between them and the enemy, for the draw- 
ing of a single trigger, at that moment, in their ranks might have done a 
thousand times more injury to the cause of Europe then was effected by 
all Napoleon's cannon. By the way, there was not a battalion on the 
ground that presented a more imposing aspect ; its green uniform, cross- 
ed by broad buff belts, handsome cap, and tall dark plume, combined to 
produce a fine martial appearance. Except the troops of the King’s 
German Legion, this Nassau Battalion was, I believe, the only foreign one 
that kept its place in the front line. Once only I saw it engaged, when 
in square, and it peppered the French cavalry in very good style. I am 
glad to be able to say thus much, as I afterwards saw enough to satisfy 
me that the Nassauers deserted the field that day in a larger proportion 
than the other foreigners. Iam sorry to have had occasion to speak 
disparagingly of our auxiliaries generally; but wish it to be well under. 
stood that my sentiments have referen-e only to the Waterloo period, 
when a powerful prejudice in favour of Napoleon existed among the 
Belgians and Dutch, many thousands of whom, then brought into the 
tield against him, had long fought in the ranks of his armies. And as re- 
gards the Germans, that is, the Brunswickers and Hanoverians, they were 
young levies, calculated to make good soldiers in time. The wonder is 
that they did so well, as Waterloo was a trying battle, even for the 
steunchest veterans. 

Having casually alluded to the desertion of their colours by some of 
the foreign troops, I shall mention here, that having been sent to order 
up a battery of Dutch guns, which had remained for some time in re- 
serve, out of fire, closeto Mont St. Jean, an officer whom I met told me 
the forest was swarming with soldiers who had left the field. After exe 
cuting my commission,—which, by the way, turned out a fruitless 
errand, as Major Van Something positively refused to move his guns to 
the front, alleging that he had no ammunition left,—1 looked into the 
forest and beheld “ an unco’ sight.” Whole companies of certain regi- 
ments seemed to have marched off, for I saw arms piled with some reg- 
ularity, fires blazing, and cooking-kettles suspended over them. while 
the men were lying about, smoking, sleeping, or emgaged in culinary 
operations, as coolly as if no enemy was within a day’s march of them 
That such should have been the scene within half-a-mile of the battle- 
field is, | imagine, without a parallel in the annals of warfare, but really 
ought not to surprise us when we consider how many thousands had “ no 
stomach for the fight.” General Muffling, acompetent and unprejudiced 
authority, in his account of the battle, estimates the runaways who 
sought concealment in the forest at ten thousand men; a number con- 
siderably below the mark. 

The coolness and admirable discipline of the British and German Le- 
gion troops were conspicuous throughout the battle, but never was it so 
apparent as when the French cavalry were riding about amongst their 
squares in a manner never before seea; when all firing having ceased, 
they might have been mistaken, by any one unacquainted with the uni- 
forms, for our own. While large bodies occupied spaces between the 
squares of infantry on the crest of the Allied position, smaller parties 
might be seen riding round them, and even menacing those of the second 
line. This exhibition lasted on one occasion more than half-an-hour; a 
useless bravado, and waste of much invaluable time to the enemy ; for 
after the failure of more serious demonstrations against our infantry, it 
was not likely that such idle threatenings could create disorder. I ote 
ased the term demonstration, as I doubt whether any attack amounting 
to actual collision took place during any of the so-called charges of cav- 
alry. For my own part,I many times saw masses of horse advance to 
within thirty or forty yards of thesquares, when, seeing the determined 
firmness of the latter, the invariably edged away and withdrew. Some- 
times they would halt and gaze atthe formidable triple row of bayonets, 
when two or three individuals might be seen to leave their places in the 
ranks, striving by voice and gesture to urge them forward : placing their 
helmets on their swords, they waved them aloft, a bootless display of 
gallantry ; for the fine fellows they addressed remained immovable, 
knowing that certain death would be the consequence of any nearer 
approach. Had they a it worth while to fall resolutely on a few 
of the squares in the second line, doubtless some of them would have 
been broken ; for I repeatedly noticed unsteadiness amongst them, and 
men running from them tothe rear. It was amusing to see at times 
several starting from anangle of a square, and immediately one or two 
Staff Officers would gallop off to intercept them in their flight, who al- 
ways succeeded in driving them back to their colours. I assisted in this 
duty more than once, and was surprised at the readiness with which the 
foreigners returned as soon as we got into their rear. 

Occasionally it happened that we of the Staff were ourselves compelled 
to run ; but of course, being well mounted, we laughed at pursuit by 
the French cavalry. 1 well remember the annoyance felt by a brave 
officer, when his horse, a hard-mouthed brute, carried him once or 








twice rather farther than he wished, which gave rise toa little banter- 
ing. There was a young friend of mine too, belonging to the Staff Corps, 
whose horse seemed to take astrange treak for which for the moment 





we could not account, It appeared tuat the French cavalry had driven 
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away the gunners attached to Major Lloya’s battery, and forced the 
Major to seek refuge in a square of the Guards, under the lee of which 
the young officer in question also found shelter. When the enemy 
withdrew, there stood the guns untouched, and seeing Lloyd run out 
from the square towards them, he rode forward and joined him. ' At 
that moment the French were leisurely retiring in a mass, and the brave 
Lloyd seizing a rammer tried one of the pieces, which to his great sur- 
prise was still loaded ; this he discharged with effect, the enemy being 
scarcely a hundred and fifty yards distant. Strange as it may seem a 
second gun was also found sbiceed with the contents of which Lloyd 
favoured the Cuirassiers. This wasthe work of a minute or two, and 
as yet no gunners had returned. While Lloyd was lamenting that he had 
not a charg wherewith to reload, my friend’s horse suddenly wheeled 
about, plunged violently, knocking off his rider’s cocked hat, and set off 
at full speed to the rear, passing between the squares.* 

“ Away went Gilpin, neck or nought, 

Away went hat and wig.” 

This couplet greeted him on his return to our o> It may perhaps 
be said that the occasion was too serious for such idle joking; but such 
is human nature. ithe erratic steed had received a severe wound, which 
in the sequel proved a most serious matter to no less a person than the 
late Marquess of Londonderry, then Lord Castlereagh. His Lordship 
chanced to be taking a walk before breakfast in the Champs Blysées, 
soonatter we entered Paris, when a groom passing near him, with a led 
horse, the animal lashed out and struck the minister violently just over 
both knees, owing to which accident he was laid up for more than a 
fortnight, atan inconvenient moment for the intereste ot our diplomacy. 
My friend’s Waterloo charger was the off »nder; his wound not healing 
he had no work to do, became very fresh and skittish, and hence w 
nearly killing the Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

I have said I would give an instance to show how ignorant a person en- 
gaged in a battle may be of the most important occurrences that have 
taken place beyond the sphere of his vision. peblogt bro.” knows that 
about two o’clock Picton repulsed a very serious attack by D’Brlon’s di- 
vision, and that Ponsonby’s brigade, and other Cavalry, got amonget the 
French Infantry when in disorder, and after killing many, near 
two thousand, who were sent off immediately to Brussels. ing 
more than an hour afterwards to be on the right, I came upon a battalion 
of the Rifles, and my old acquaintance Fullarton asked how matters were 
proceeding in other parts of the field. I informed him ofthe result of the 
attack on Picton’s division, which caused great joy to him and his friends. 
Many years afterwards, falling in with Fullarton, on the other side of the 
Atlantic, he reminded me that the last time we met was on the chaussee, 
just above Hougomont, and of the joy my tidings had then disseminated 
through his battalion. Poor Fullarton, he was a very brave and excellent 
officer, who escaped the dangers of the Peninsula and Waterloo to lay his 
bones in the porn bag of Halifax, Nova Scotia, where he command- 
ed the troops when he died. 

It will be remembered that I accompanied an old officer of rank from 
Brussels to Quatre-Bras on the 16th. After my unsuccessful interview 
with the Datch Major of Artillery, as mentioned above, I was returning 
to look for head-quarters, when I met him in the same pursuit; while we 
were moving geutly—my friend was never in a hurry—along the bigh 
road from Mont St. Jean towards La Haye Sainte, a French battery 
opened its fire, and the balls, by that time nearly spent, came bounding 
down the road, looking almost as if they could be “as by the hand ; 
although one of them would have taken a leg clean off. Seeing no good 
reason for holding to the road, and that those against our continuing on it 
were many and powerful, I hinted to my companion the propriety of 
turning aside; but he persisted in going on, worn | to give way toa 
few cannon balls. I therefore left him to contend with them, and eloping 
away to the right, fell in with Sir E. Barnes, the Adjutant-General, sup- 
ported by Hamilton, his Aide-de-Camp, who begged of me to ride away 
to the nearest cavalry, and procure a dragoon to assist the General, who 
was very faint from loss of blood, having been shot through the shoulder. 
Having a pocket-pistol, charged with some liqueur, in my holster, { handed 
it to him, and then set off for help. It was as much as Hamilton and a 
trooper could do to s»nport him to his saddle. He was a dashing officer 
in the field, and rather a fire-eater. When I met him he was habited in 
his full-dress embroidered coat, which rendered him very conspicuous, 
the rest of the Staff wearing blue coats. j 

I believe that none of us anticipated so glorious a termination to the 
battle. For my part, I could scarcely credit the evidence of my senses 
when I found myself hurried along over the enemy’s ground, past many 
of those guns which had been thundering at us all day, and which then 
completely blocked up the broad high-road. Writers upon Waterloo 
have made all circumstances attending our success clear enough to my 
comprehension; but to me at the moment it was @ vast seene of confu- 
sion: and I have sometimes thought since that had Napoleon husbanded 
ten or twelve thousand of his Guard, or his splendid cavalry, which was 
so uselessly employed and frittered away, the headlong course of the vic- 
tors might easily have been checked, so as to permit the army to retreat 
in anorderly manner. After passing La Belle Alliance some of aur peo- 
ple became mingled with the Prussians, and the latter were. firing in a 
very disorderly manner; I was also amongst them, and really thought 
myself in considerable danger ot being shot., As to the unhappy French- 
men who lay abont wounded, they met withno mercy. I got clear cf the 
Prussians as soon as I could, and was glad to find myseli with a whele 
skin among the 52nd, which was one of the most forward regiments. The 
Duke had been moving in its rear, and soon after I rejoined head-quar- 
ters [heard him desire that our troops should keep to the right of the 
high-road. It was dark when the order to halt was given, and the 52nd 
then formed up in line, breathless, from having moved forward 80 rapidly. 
The Duke remained for about ten minutes immediately in its rear, talk 
ing to that fine old soldier, Colonel Colborne (now Lord Seaton,) who 
commanded it so ably that day. 

An interesting circumstance, afterwards, was the meeting of Welling- 
ton and Blacher, the precise time and situation of which not being gene- 
rally known, I shall relate what took place under my own observation. 
Having ordered that the troops should bivouac where they were, the 
Duke got upon the chaussée, and at a walk rode back towards Waterloo. 
Just before he reached La Belle Alliance, the outlines of a numerous party 
on horseback, surrounded by crowds of infantry, could be made out 
thong it was dark, approaching the road from the direction of Papelotte 
and La Haye. When first observed, the party was about fifty yards from 
the road, and, on seeing it, the Duke, aware, perhaps, that it was Marshal 
Blicher and his Staff, turned aside to meet the brave old Prussian. I 
was very close to the two heroes during their short conference, which 
may have lasted about ten minutes; but it was too dark for me to dis- 
tinguish old Blicher’s features. It is a remarkable circumstance that 
this meeting should have taken place within two or three hundred yards 
of La Belle Ailiance; and most probably Blacher did express a wis't for 
the battle to bear that name, as we have been told. It must have been 
quite half-past nine when these distinguished men shook bands and part- 
ed. The Duke then regained the cheussée, and proceeded, as before, at 
awalk. I think he was then accompanied by only five persons, the rest 
of the Staff having got scattered in the confusion and darkness which pre- 
vailed during the last half-hour of the advance. I well remember that 
one of them was the late Lieut.-General Sir Colin Campbell, who cut a 
formidable appearance, being armed with a great French dragcon sabre. 
On descending the slope from La Belle Alliance, the Duke was obliged 
to go off the road, which was so encumbered with French guns and tum- 
brils that nothing could pass.—United Service Mag. 
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EVERY-DAY ENTOMOLOGY. 


THE APHIS FAMILY. 

In studying this family of insects, we turn from the direct to the indi- 
rect plagues of the human race The Culicides will pierce and exasper- 
ate, but the Aphides can devastate and destroy. At present, the aphis 
family is a particularly popular tribe of insects, and we hear of nothing 
but vastators, turnip aphides, grass aphides, &c. ; in fact, there is an aphis 
mania. Whilst these little creatures are setting the world in a panic 
—whether needlessly or not, is not our present business—it may be 
both interesting and instructive to devote a little space to their natural 
history. 

The aphides are all minute in size; they are softin structure, and 
have oval bodies, with small heads. They have four wings, long slender 
legs, apparently too fragile to support the well-conditioned bodies they 
uphold; and they are provided with a very curious beak, called the ros- 
trum or haustellum, which consists of a delicate semi-transpar: ut tube, at 
the end of which is an opening so minute, as to defy detection with an 
ordinary microscope, but capable of being demonstrated by pressure, 
when a droplet of fluid will appear at the orifice. In some, this sucking 
apparatus is considerably longer than the body of the insect; and when 





not in use, is carried underneath it, and projects some distance beyond, 
turning up like a sortof tail. Thereare many species belonging to the 
family which exhibit a great variety in theirexterns! aspect. Some are 





* T. € gallant Lloyd was killed before the battle ended. 
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transparent green insects, which have all the appearance of winged 

ieces of vegetation, so perfectly do they correspoad in colour with the 

me of the young shoots upon which they prey. To this it is owing that 
their presence is frequently only first observed when the plants drop, 
and wear an uvbealthy appearance from their attacks. Some are black, 
others brown, citron-coloured, or even white, or of the colour of bronze. 
They appear to change their hues occasionally with the nature of the 
juices upon which they feed. Inthe moath of August, if we examine 
some of our rose trees, we shall find several of the aphides preying upor 
them of a pale rose colvur, although, in the previous months, their colour 
wasgreen. Some have a flat dead colour; others glisten like animated 
drops of brown varnish ; some are more gaily painted; and others pret- 
tily marked in green and black. Several are sure to attract notice by 
their being clothed in a white woolly robe, by means of which they are 
wafted through the air almost as lightly as the thistledown. The Aphis 
lanigera is thus adorned: it is the too familiar “apple blight” and commu- 
nicates to the trees itinfests that hoary aspect which all have beheld 
them wear, particularly toward the end of the summer, when white cot- 
tony flakes are seen waving fromthe branches. The aphides live in an 
imperfect society, and seem happy in the fellowship they mutually en- 
joy, but it is the fellowship of eating and drinking alone. Like all glut- 
tons, they have a great aversion to locomotion; they love to eat and 
drink, and live generally on the very spot where good foed is to be 
found ; and, like gluttons still, it is not uncommuyn for them to meet with 
their fate vpon the very scene of their festivities. 

These few general particulars have reference to the perfect insects ; 
mach interest attaches to the earlier history of the aphides. It is curious 
that these insects produce eggsia the autuma, but are viviparous—that 
is, produce their young alive—during thesummer. The eggs remain un- 
developed through the winter—generally sesled to some plant, or shel- 
tered in some sate recess—and in the spring the perfect insects then go 
on, not to produce ova, but to bring forth other insects as perfect as 
themselves, until autamn returns, when ova are once more produced, 
and safely stored up for the winter. , 

Here, however, we open upon one of those striking passages in natural 
history in which the science of entomology especially abounds. If, dur- 
ing the month of November, one were to take the trouble to find and dig 
down to the nest of a yellow ant, common enough in our pastures—the 
Formia Aava—he would most probably witness a scene which would am- 
ply repay the exercise. This ant isthe nurse, the almosSecond parent, 
of the eggs of the aphides. In the autumn, when the eggs are deposited 
by the last generation of the aphides, they are collected by the ants, and 
carried by underground tunnels to their nests. Here they are carefully 
stored up in a proper apartment, and are treated with the tenderest care, 
and watched over with the most anxious jealousy and Soliciude. The 
ants lick them with their tongues, and varnish them over with a peculiar 
liquid. If it isrequisite to move them, they are carried most carefully be- 
tween their mandibles ; and on warm sunny days they are brought to the 
surface of the nest to get the benefitof the air, and are always carried 
down again asthe chilly shades of evening close upon them. Why all 
this care? Inthe spring, the eggs are hatched, and female aphides come 
forth from them; and now the watchful toil of the foster-mother is all re- 
warded. The ants are to the female aphides—to use the expressive simile 
of Linnzus—as their milch cows! Large flocks of these tiny kine are 
thus collected together in the ants’ nests, and repay their owners in pro- 
ducing the sweet delicious fluid which everybody knows under its name of 
*honey~<lew.” This fluid is excreted byja peculiar apparatus in the abdo- 
men of the aphis, and it may often be seen in drops upon the leaves of 
trees infested bythem. ‘‘ Honey-dew” was once supposed t be a disease 
of the leaves themesives and has been the subject of many foolish 
mistakes and superstitions. The above is the only true source of this 
fluid ; and it is generally sought after with the greatest avidity by the 
ants. 


The insects thus produced are capable of giving birth toa progeny of 
live aphides, and are endowed with enormous fecundity. Reaumur watch- 
‘ed one under a glass vessel, and found that, in a single day, it became the 
parent successively of twenty young, and without itself suffering any ap- 

arent diminution of size. In fact, he naively remarks; that when once 

is function comes into play, they seem to do nothing else. It isa re 

markable fact, and one upon which much obscurity hangs, that these 
aphides are virgin mothers ; and they will produce their young incessant- 
ly for eight or nine generations without alteration of condition in that par- 
ticular. M. Bonnet instituted some most laborious experiments tu decide 
the question, and was repeatedly a witness to this fact. On one occasion 
he siates thatthe mother of ninety-five aphides never paired! The in- 
sect upon which he experimented was boru before his eyes, and instantly 
isolated, so that the possibility of a mistake cannot exist. This striking 
anomaly in the history of the aphides caused, at its first announcement, 
the greatest sensation in the scientific world, and for along period its 
truth was severely questioned ; it now stands among the most suvely-based 
facts in entomology, having its foundation on a number and variety of ex- 
ery ee equal to the importance ofthe occasion. Beyond a certain limit, 
his faculty ceases. Itis curious that aphides of the other sex are noi 
born until the autumn, when they fulfil their functions; ova are then 
produced, and cur summer friends bid us farewell for the remainder of 
the season. 


Legion is the name of the aphides, for very many they are of a truth. 
It was a calculation of Reaumur, who seems to haye had a sort of affection 
for this tribe of insects, that one aphis may be the mother of the vast num 
ber of 6,904,900,000! Professor Owen more recently gives the following 
as an approximation to the actual numbers a single aphis may be the pro- 
genitor of ; the Aphis lanigera produces each year ten viviparous broods, 
and one which is oviparous, and each generation averages one hundred in- 
dividuals: consequently, by the tenth generation, a quintillion will have 
been produced! This wonderful fertility exceeds that of any known ani- 
mal. It is this which makes the plague of aphides 0 severe an infliction 
upon acountry.. Ina few short weeks, where there had been but a little 
regiment, there will stand up an exceedingly great army—an army in whose 
ranks millions take the place of hundreds. Oceasionally, from unascer- 
tained causes, these armies wil] emigrate ; and taking flight, will darken 
the air with their numbers. In White’s ‘‘ Natural History of Selborne,”’ 
it is related that on a summer afternoon in 1785, the people of the village 
were visited with a dense shower of these insects. Those who were out 
of doors at the time were literally powdered over with their bodies, and 
the surrounding vegetation went intoappropriate mourning, altering from 
ag to black by reason of the multitude which alighted upon it, so as to 
orm a thick coat. In the autumn of 1934, a great flight of them was 
caught by a hurricane, and suddenly diffused over many parts of Belgium. 
In 1836, the inhabitants of Hull were seriously incommoded by a host of 
them er | the air in numbers so immense, as to fill the eyes, nose, and 
mouth of all who were in the open air at the time of their visit; but of 
this there are instances innumerable. 

Some account of the destructive doings of this family of insects will be 
read with interest at the present moment. The Aphis /anigera, or “ apple 
blight,” i+ reported to have been brought into this country from America, 
and was traeed by Sir Joseph Banks to an importation of young American 
apple-trees into some —a in the vicinity of the metropolis. 
It evon spread, and laid waste thousands of trees, extending its ravages 
all over the kingdom, until, at the present time, there scarcely exists a lo- 
eality in Great Britain which has not experienced the visitation of the 
scourge. This aphis is furnished with a most efficient instrument for its 
work, ina oe penetrator contained in ite rostrum, which will pierce 
even the tough bark of an apple-tree; a syringe-like apparatus then sucks 
up the vital juices, the part becomes covered with unsightly excrescences, 
the leaves curl up, wither, fall off, and the branch perishes altogether. 
On several occasions, this minute and pretty aphis has so nearly annihilat- 
edthe apple a as to puta stop in some countries tothe manufacture 
of cider ; and while our orchards have been thus devastated, those on the 
continent have suffered in an equal ratio. The aphides also attack the 
more direct food of man, and sustenance of beasts, with equally fatal ef- 

fects, Mang kinds fall upon wheat, oats, and barley,and are particularly 
obnoxious to peas, of which it is related by Messrs. Kirby and Spence 
that, in one year, the actual crop was only equal to the seed sown, in con- 
sequence of their attacks, and the fields weregiven up to swine, as the pro- 
dace was not worth the harvesting. In 1810, they caused so great a dearth 
of the same food, as to make it impossible to procure a sufficient supply 
for the consumption of the navy. Those who know anything of the ap- 
pearance of a bean crop, must often have noticed the top, as it were, cover- 
ed with soot; this appearance is due to the “ collier” aphis—a little black 
fellow, who does a vast deal of mischief in his way. Singularly enough, 
hides have been found inside codling-apples. In the “ Entomological 
ine® is an account of this curious circumstance. On cutting open 

ene of the apples, a whole troop of the n was discovered in its centre, and 
a number of other codlings were found tenanted in the same manner. 
After the very closest examination no aperture could be discovered by 
which the insects could have entered; and they all speedily died, on ex- 
posure totheair. ‘The bare mention of the ill-boding words, “ the fly,”’ is 
sufficient to send a panic to the very heart of the hop-growing communi- 
ty—the insect is the Aphis humuli. It attacks the most luxuriant hop- 
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vines, and rapidly multiplies in astonishing numbers; the plants droop ; 
and unless the insects quit them, or are destroyed, frequently the entire 
he perishes. Sometimes a thousand aphides may be counted on a single 
leaf. It is a fact that the annual variations in the hop-duty, the principal 
part of which is attributable to this insignificant insect, amount occasion- 
ally to a deficiency of £200 000; and it has been estimated that the 
saree extent of the damage sometimes amounts in value to three mil- 
ons! 


Where they do not devastate the aphides frequently annoy us seriously 
ty the disfiguring consequences of their attacks upon our plants. 

he occasionally pimpled appearance: of our currant leaves will be found 
to be caused by a crowd of aphides, which, on the under surface 
of the leaf, will be seen hard at work, as usual, draining away the life-sap 
of the unfortunate member. Others may be found, writes Reaumur, 
growing upon the shoots of the lime tree, and causing them to twist into 
a complete spiral. This is a great advantage to the invaders ; for by such 
contraction the leaves of the twig are brougkt together into a sort of 
bunch, and thus form a pleasant arbour, well protected from sun and 
shower, in which they feast unmolested. The aphides infesting the elm 
roll up the leaves in the form of a spiral shell, aud are thus secure, gene- 
rally speaking, from the attacks of many of theirenemies. Some of the 
curious things called gall-nuts are produced by the latours of aphides. In 
the month of June, very pretty ones may be found on the leaves of the 
poplar. They are Pia A by a little aphis, clothed in a shaggy garment 
of the whitest wool: settling upon the leaf-stalk, it pierces it; and as 
the sap exudes, it hardens, and becomes converted into aflesby little 
chamber of vegetable tissue, in which the tiny I2bourer lives and bears 
its progeny. By and by, a colony of small flocks of wool—for so they 
appear—creep from the nest, and set up business on their own account. 


he Chinese use a certain gall-nut, formed by aphides, for communica- | P® 


ting a brilliant crimson dye to silk. The apkides which infest the fir-tree 
often cause the most remarkable excrescences, some of which are like 
fruit, flowers, or moss 

It is acomfort to know that the aphides have their destroyers. The 
lady-bird, whose burning house and “ children at home” excite the sym- 
pathy of our juvenile friends, commitsa most salatary havoc among these 
little gluttons; and, like a wolf in a sheepfold, it kills those whom it 
cannot devour. It has often proved the hop-grower’s best, though much 
abused, and shamefully persecuted friend. It is not very long since that 
the parish engines, and several private ones, with a great store of 
tobacco-water, were called upon to do battle against an unusual flight of 
these poor insects, in utter iguorange of the real service and entire harm- 
lessness of the unhappy creatures they were destroying. If our “ Every- 
day entomology” can get a hearing among those who fell into that mistake, 
the lady birds will be somewhat indebted to us for the result. The 
larve of the sprhide are fearful enemies of the aphides. They are 
hatched from aggs artfully placed in the very middle of a flock of these 
insects, and thus the larve awakes to its existence with thousands of its 
prey immediately around it. The aphides, with characteristic stolidity, 
creeps about in,the most stupic manner into the very embrace of their fue, 
The larva seizes one of them, piercies it with a three pronged dart, 
draws it into his mouth, pumps out its juises, and casts the dry carcase 
contemptuously aside when it has drained all. This is the work of an 
instant when the larva is hungry; and Reaumnr beheld one devoue 
twenty aphides in less than twenty minutes. They penetrate wherever 
their prey is found; nor is curled-up leaf, nor sheltered bower, nor ve- 
aa e home, always an efficient protective against their incursions. The 
arva of the Hemerobius also wagesa fierce warfare with them ; and 
seizing them by its long, crooked, perforated mandibles, rapidly sucks 
out their vital fluids. There are also several kinds of aphidivorous flies, 
such as Scevarsberii, Pyrastri, &c. which occasionally make their appear- 
ance in vast flights upon our sea-coasts, and appear hanging in the rear of 
flights of aphides. 

We mg | perbaps be expected to say a word, while treating of the fami- 
ly, upon the aphis which hes been supposed by some to be the cause of 
the present disease in the potato crop; and we are the more disposed to 
do so, because great ignorance prevails upon the subject—an ignorance 
we regret to see even in a portion of the press. The apbisy is named by 
Mr. Smee the Vastator by others A. pestilens. Mr. Smee has laid doggn a 
chain of laws, which he believes to regulate the ravages of the aphides, 
to many of which the fullest assent may be given ; but they are made 
to lead to the most erroneous conclusions, when it is asserted that the 
potatoe disease isa direct consequence of the attacks of aphides. The 
vastator is no new aphis; it has been known and described many years 
ago, and is a very common insect upon decaying plants. The theory is, 
mo eover, entirely negatived by the fact, that diseased stalks are to be 
found in abundance without a trace of the aphidesupon them. Ento- 
molocy is taught no new thing in being tuld that aphides are attacking all 
sorts of vegetables; their omnivoracity was on record long before the 
outbreak of the potatoe disease butit is new to learn—and the fact, if it 
be such, should be well proved first—that that peculiar and most remark- 
able disorganization of tissues and fluids which marks the potatoe disease, 
cau be the result of the labuurs of sucking insects. Were ‘ gangrene,’ as 
it is called, the consequence of the attacks of aphides, and transmissible 
from generations to generations, our beans, and peas, and hops, and 
many of our flowers, would have long since perished out of our hands. 
We state, therefore, our definite belief, that the aphiy family is entirely 
innocent of the present ons against them; and with the more confi- 
dence, because it is in entire harmony with, to our personal knowledge, 
the private and declared sentiments of the most eminent entomologists of 
the present day. 


— 


NARAYUN BAWA. THE PSEUDO-MESSIAH OF 
THE MAHRATTAS. 
A REMARKABLE CASE OF HINDOO SUPERSTITION. 


About the end of the year 1820, there appeared in the Deckan an ex- 
traordinary child, who gave rise to one of the strangest, and, for the brief 
period of its duration, one of the most powerful movements of religious 
fanaticism ever witnessed ; aad whose career, had it not been suddenly 
cut short by a premature and violent death, might have led to the estab- 
lishment of a new form of worship, and possibly to some serious political 
convulsion. Although seventeen years have been sufficient—in the rapid 
succession of political events of great magnitude, and the constant flux to 
which the British-Indian public is subject—to make the memory of this 
in@ividual almost forgotten, and his very name unknown to a majority of 
those who now compose Anglo-Indian society, those who were in Bombay, 
the Deckan, or the Southern Conkan, in the early part of the year 1830, 
must well remember the unbeunded excitement which prevailed on the 
subject of this child, through all the territories subject to the government 
of Bombay; and which, some time before his decease, had, frum a re- 
ligious, gradually begun to assume a political character. A briet record 
of” his career, therefore, besides ae a peculiar phase of Hindoo 
supernataralism, bodying forth in a recent living example their theory of 
divine appearances upon earth, and, perhaps, illustrating the mode in 
which former heroic or remarkable men were elevated into incarnations 
of the deity, may be useful a!so on political grounds. 

The proper name of this child was Narayun Powar ; but he soon be- 
came distinguished by the title of Narrayun Bawa, the Hory Narayun; 
and, ultimately, by that of Narayun Dro, the Gop Narayun. He was the 
son of a peasant named Powar, and born in Pimpoordee, a village belong- 
ing to the Raja of Sattara, and eastof Waee. Of his earlier infancy no- 
thing certain is known; but at the age of eight years,§ee had become 
famous in the neighbourhood for the extraordinary faculty which he pos- 
sessed, of catching and controlling venomous serpents. He went about 
the fields and the rocks, the ditches and walls of loose stone, enticing or 
dragging these reptiles; from their holes and lurking places, and handled 
them with the greatest fearlessness. He seemed vested with a predilec- 
tion for, and a command over these creatures, equally singular. He had 
them continually twined round his arms and neck ; played with them as 
other children would with kittens; petted or chided, fondled or chastis- 
ed them with equal impunity. They came at his summons, and departed 
at his bidding ; several were constantly around him; ke appeared, in 
fact, to live among them and control them at his will. 

How he had become invested with, or acquired so extraordinary a 
faculty, his parents could not or would not tell; and it is difficult now 
to determine. If the assumption of his disciples, that he was endowed 
with preternatural power, be, on the one hand, inadmissible ; on the 
other, it is difficult to imagine by what process of tuition an art so difficult 
and dangerous could have been taught so young a child. Nor is it easy to 
conceive & motive strong enough to induce parents possessed of ordinary 





tainly reports of the existence of such a plant, and its alleged effects upom 
the snakes would not be greater than those which certain herbs produce 
upon other animals. The existence of the antidote which the Mungoos 
swallow after being bitten, is, we believe, cnquestioned ; and it is, at 
all events, a more rational way of escapinga difliculty to give nature 
credit for powers not generally known, than to resort to the superna 
without an adequate necessity. . 

But, whatever the nature of his power er his art, it was soon bruited 
abroad with considerable exaggeration; and his own family, in com 
junction with some Brahmins, began to turn it to account. They gave 
out that Narayun, whom they now began for the first time to digni 
with the addition of Bawa, or “ The Holy,” was not an ordinary mor 
but the incarnation of some divinity, born iuto the world for the de- 
liverance of the human, or, at least, the Hiudoo race. Strange, mys- 
terious words, were said to have fallen from him at times, revealing 
glimpses of his real nature, and the purposes for which he was come. In 
general, he was so far from being a grave child, that he was distin uished 
among all his companions for his sportive disposition, his love of merri- 
ment, and his addiction to gambling. He never would wear clothes, 
which, indeed, Hindoo children at his age seldom do, but ran about 
naked ; and, when not engaged with his favourite serpents, he would 
be found seated among a crowd of children, piaying withthem at cow- 
ries. These shells, it should be remarked, are used in India as dice; 
six or seven being thrown, the varying numbers of shells which fall with 
the orifice up aud down at each throw give the requisite variety of 
chances. 

The sportive, mercurial character, and this habit of gambling, which, 
in Europ+, would bave been tatai to all pretensions to holiness, rather 
aidéd than impeded the opinion which his friends wished to spread ree 
cting him. For, according to the notions of the Hindoos, sportiveness 
is characteristic of deity, when emerging from eternity, unity, and quies- 
cence, into time, variety,and action. Al) the phenomena of nature are 
but the sporting of the divinity—the mara, or illusion, by which he de- 
ceives, confounds, and evades our senses. So, the tremendous battles of 
Rama, and the wanton amours of Krishna, were ulike but “ kurpa’’ and 
“ Maya,” sport and illusion. The universe is an unsubstantial, cloud- 
built, flitting pageant—a shifting, deceptive panorama or phantasmagoria 
—a sleight, a game, with which the divinity, like askilful juggler, cheats 
our perceptions aud baffles our inquiry. Conformably to these views, 
Narayun's fondness for play and gambling were set down and reverenced 
as KRipa and Maya—diviue sportand illusion The little boy, throwin 
up cowries, or pelting his playfellows with mud, beheld by the eye o 
,aith, and though the medium of the maya doctrine, was no longer the 
urchin Narayun Powar, but the God Narayun, sporting with worlds. 

The false ever stimulates the true—the demoniacal apes the divine. 
To the imagined Messiah of the Malratta nation, there was not wanting 
Baptist to go before his face, aud prepare his way—to announce hie mis- 
siou—to bear testimony to his divinity. Balkrishna, the Brahmin kool- 
kurnee, or village regi-trar of Pimpordee, undertvok this office. Select- 
ing a small rivulet in the neighbourhood, he there establisheu a teerth, or 
place of sacred bathing, in the name of Narayun Deo, the living God poor 
un. Thither were invited pilgi ims from all quarters, to come and purify 
themselves in the sacred waters; thither the sinner was summoned to be 
washed—the faithful to offer up their sacred vows—the weary and dis- 
tressed to obtain rest, and a deliverance from worldly cares—the sick te 
be healed, inthe name of Narayun. The diseased of all denominations 
flocked to the spot from every quarter, bathed in the stream, and sat 
down upon the banks, awaiting the destined hour of their deliverance. 
The blind, the lame, the leper, were there in great numbers and in great 
hope ; for rumour had spread abroad through the country, that many 
lepers had been healed, and many blind had received their sight. Par- 
ties appeared in Bombay and Poonah, who averred they bad been cured 
by Narayun ; aud these assertions of one or two strangers, whose bistory 
it was impossible to trace, or whose truth to test, were multiplied a hun- 
dred-fold by the voice of popular exaggeration, and increased the general 
ferment and delusion. On the spot uv cure was publicly witnessed ; in- 
deed none appears to be formally attempted. Each was told to bathe— 
to lay his offering at the feet of Narayun—to worsbip, offer up his prayer 
or bis vow, and then retire, and await, in silent resignation and hope, 
conjoined with a frequent repetition of bathing in the sacred rivulet, 
the hour when it might please the divinity to fulfil it. 

Evangelists were not wanting to record Narayun’s actions, nor apostles 
to proclaim his mission and his doctrine. He was svon attended by a 
crowd of Brahmins, of whom four were specially employed in register- 
ing his words and actions—the miracles and cures alleged to have been 
performed by him, and the vows offered up in his name. One of these 
legendary gospels, of which a copy got into circulation, amounted to about 
three hundred fuolscap sides in manuscript. Other of his Brahmin dis- 
ciples were sedulous in spreading his fame and inculcating his doctrine 
apon all who approached the pilgrimage whether from faith or curiosity. 
The doctrine which he is represented as having preached, and which, at 
ail events, his apostles preached in his name, amounted to this : that men 
should ao longer worship gods of wood or stoue: that all faith should be 
placed in him, the living divinity, come to deliver the world. The de- 
liverance thus promised and looked for, seems to have been like that ex- 
pected by the Jews trom their Messiah, an earthly one—from physical 
evil and political servitude. Foreign dominion was to cease—Narayun 
to obtain supremacy ; the wicked and impure to be exterminated, piety 
to flourish, the golden age to return. 

Miracles were not wanting to confirm bis mission; they are aoe im 
India. Besides the details of cures, alleged to have been performed on 
the lame, the blind, and the leper, who, as all the new arrivals were told, 
had gone away rejoicing; and of vows made in distant places, and ful- 
filled ty Nar@yun ; other marvels were narrated of him. When bis uncle, 
unable to puy the balance of his land-tax to the revenue officers of the 
rajab of Sattara, was taken before the chowdry, and a large stone placed 
upon his head (a common mode of torture resorted to under Mabratta 
governments, for the purpose of extorting payment from recusants)— 
Narayun, beholding his distressed situation, and filled with indignation at 
the outrage, miraculously removed the stone, and miraculously produced 
the suin that was demanded. When the rajab himself came to visit him 
and commanded his attendance, he refused to em | the summons, and or- 
dered the fajab to wait upon him. The incredulous — demanded a 
sign, and Narayun ordered a large rock to transport itself from its native 
bed, and move to an opposite hillock in his presence. These and similar 
feats of thaumaturgy, were narrated to all comers; and, from the wonder- 
ful command which they beheld him daily exercise over the snakes that 
were brought to him from every quarter, such tales received a ready 
credence. 

Prophecies are not wanting. An ancient prediction of the poet Tool- 
seedas, referring to a period not far distant from that in which Narayun 
appeared, was pressed into his service. It foretells the appearance of 
an extraordinary person, who is to obtain political supremacy in India, 
and terminate ail foreign dominion; and the person ¢o foretold is not te 
be a mere man, though in human form, but an incarnation of Indrajit, 
the son of Kawun. wun, as perhaps most of our readers know, wasa 
gigantic, many-armed, many-headed demon, or Titan—a Hindoo Briareus, 
whe, some thousands of years ago, was king of Lunka, or Sores ¢ aad 
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was slain by the god Rama, at the end of the war which is cele 
the Ramayun, the Hindoo Iliad.” 

In this war, Indrajit, too, was slain by Luxoomun, Rama’s brother. It 
may be wondered at, that the son of ademon should have so glorious a fu- 
ture destiny predicted him; or that those who wished te represent Na- 
rayum as a god, should thus identify him with atitanic hero. But, through 
the whole Hindoo system, the demoniacal or titanic nature and the divine 
melt into each other. Their external phenomena are opposed, but this is 
maya, or illusion:—their internal essence is one. Indiajit, in his former 
appearanee on earth, had himself overcome the God Indra, (the atmos- 
ahusie Jove,) and wrested the thunderbolt from him.t Rawun, his father, 


* Rawun had, like Paris, carried off Sita, the wife of Rama. Hama aad 
his brother Luxoomun, like the two Atrides, laid siege to the ravisher's 
capital, which they took and burnt, as the Greeks did Troy; recovering 
the imprisoned beauty, and slaying her captor and all his family. Brey 
exhibition of fire-works, transparencies, or other pyrotechay, is to this 
day called Lunka by the Hindoos, as representing the super conflagra- 
tien of that city produced by ene of Rama’s most efficient allies, the ted 
key-god, Muanoomun, commander of the army of monkeys, payed na 
Rama’s operations. Hunoomun allowed his tail—a tail some = es ong 
—to get into jeopardy among the besieged, and they imprudent Jane ond 
ed their vengeance on this formidab!e member, by setting it on fire, an 
feeding the flame with all the available oil in the city. But ° _ _ 
was well kindled, Hunoomun commenced wagging it to and fro throug 
their capital, nnd thereby produced the most magnificent conflagration om 








filial affection (a feeling very strong in the Hindoos), to expose their 
infant io the risks of so deadly an experiment—one which, as the event | 
showed, must utimately prove fatal to him. It has been imagined that 
the whole secret lay in his having about his person, or being rubbed with | 
the juice of, some particular herb, the smell of which had the power of | 
attracting the snakes, and, at the same time, overpowering their noxious 


record. > , ii 

¢ Perhaps, like Franklin, of whom it is said, metaphorically, Eripusé 
fulmen calo. Indeed one is led to suspect that Rawun and his son were 
in reality men of great scientific resources. A remarkon this subject 
was once made to us by a Hindoo, which is so curious that we here record 








qualities, by inducing a sort of voluptuous intoxication. There are cer- 


it:—* The Hirdoos, who watch and reflect upon the proceedings and 
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though a Titan, an ascetic of exalted devotion. His very d 
pie of the god Rama, was a glorious reward for thie vintaee, _ the 
pantheistic and mystic views of the Hindoos, all oppositions - a, 
ries are reconciled in unity. The apparent enmity and a pe é 
the devout Demon King was only external maya, Lasvage queen’ : ; moe 
the hostile contact, the death-embrace with Rama, w@s, 1n real y> 

ith the Divinity ! Le ‘ 
w There was, therefore, no difficulty on the score of Indrajit’s former = 
tanic character :—this was quite consistent with his now ag a: * ag 
and deliverer of mankind. All that was necessary bf oe oa e ver- 
ses of Toolsee-das fit Narayun Deo. This, with the be Pipnce. nee 

lation, was easily effected ; and the prediction, thus altered, was speedi- 
Fy circulated, and before long was in every hand and on every tongue, 

ratta country. > r 

Doslmtsss a pe ranting to hymn Narayun’s praise. Many he 
and canticles were composed in his honour by the Brahmins around him, 
and forwarded togvery quarter to increase his celebrity. i 

Narayun’s fame was now spread throughout western India. o S 
established in the minds of men as an incarnation of the deity, and the 


most extravagant expectations began to be entertained of the results! P 


i hieve. As Ramaand Krishna had in former times 
het pri demons and giants, and overthrown the dominion of 
wicked men, so he was destined to put an end to the rule of the European 
barbarians. One writer from Deckan, describing the excitement which 
had been prevalent there, says, in a letter published just after Narayun’s 
a flocked from every part of the country to see this new 
deity: and besides those who went ex ressly for the purpose of oer 
trating themselves before him, all travellers were sure to take that _ p 
who had any business at Waee or Sattarra. Crowds of blind and o 
lepers also flocked to Pimpoordee from all quarters, expecting to obtain 
deliverance, now that a God had condescen led to dwell with men. Ma- 
ny lepers were seated beside a rivulet, waiting for a oy een at re. 
and it was given out throughout the country that several lepers had been 
cured, and several blind had received their si ht.’ , 

In another published letter from Poona 1s the following:— | , 

‘| suppose you must have heard of Narayun Bawa, the ee ve 
child of Pimpoordee, who was said to raise the dead, to make the blin 
to see, the deaf to hear, the lame to walk, &c. The general infatuation 
respecting him here was truly astonishing; eventhe most sensible na- 
tives did not escape. Immense crowds left Poona every day to visit 
him during his brief career. One day I was told that there had qs a 
report that a large snake summoned by Narayun Bawa from Peitun, 7 
arrived at the temple of Mumma Devee (the Protestant church, dedi- 
eated to St Mary,) whither a great many people had gone in conse- 
quence.” 


Bven in Bombay, where the commercial spirit, the spread of educa- 
tion, the constant intercourse with Europeans, and the impressions re- 
ceived from daily witnessing the resources of British.power and science, 
displayed in the arsenal, shipping, dock-yard, and mint, have generated 
a wholesome scepticism as to the miraculous power of pretended gods 

and saints, even here the madness took to such an extent, that, within 
two or three months, no less than ten thousand pilgrims, many of them 
men of wealth and rank, set off to bow before the feet of Narayun. The 
plain around Pimpoordee had by this time become an immense encamp- 
ment of pilgrims, und bid fair to realize the prophecy of a mighty city 
arising at the bidding of Narayun. The house of his parents had now 
become a sacred shrine, as the neighbouring rivulet had become a stream 
for holy ablution. Both throve apace. His family and the administering 
Brabmiue were rapidly growing rich ; for on all that bathed in the wa- 
ters or bowed to the divinity,a tax was levied. Even the blind beg- 
were not exempt. Many persons also ata distance, who were 
themselves anable to come, made vows, which they forwarded with their 
offerings to the shrine ; , 4 

To complete the establishment of Narayan, a little girl at the village 
of Sonee who was also said tobe gifted with miraculous powers, was 
eet up as his intended bride (for the former incarnations Rama and Krish- 
na had married) and on a certain day, it was ramoured he wou!d cause a 

magnificently caparisoned steed to rise out of the earth on whica he was 
to proceed to meet her. She was given out to be an incarnation of some 
female deity. : 

Narayun Bawa had now been about six months before the public. His 
divinity was established. His fame, the number of his worebippers, the 
amount of offerings, the vows sent to be registered, the pilgrima esrowd- 
ing to his presence, were all increasing so rapidly, that men begar te 
wonder what would be the upshot of this daily accumulating enthusiasm. 
The aoe of Sattara was very uneasy. It would appear that he had dis- 
credi and disliked the pretensions of Narayun, from the first; and, 
at an interview which took place, he allowed something of his doubts 
and enmity to transpire. His scepticism must not be set down entirely 
to hie good sense and enlightened views. Facts have since come to 
light—if we are to credit the allegations made in the public papers, and 
at the time uncontradicted—which afford a very curious and sufficient 
reason for his opposition, at the same time that they prove that the rajah 
was quite as credulous and superstitious as the rest of his countrymen. — 
One of the ladies of his court, the wife of one of his ministers, had, it ap- 
pears, been for many years subject to fall into trances, during which she 
was filled with a WAREN preuma, or spirit of vaticination. 

In these periods of inward lucidity, she had given utterance to a series 
of predictions, promising the Rajathe most extravagant destiny—the re- 
covery of the old Hindoo empire over all the nations professing Hindoo 
ism, &c. These predictions were regularly taken down as uttered, by 
her husband, or some other party, for the benefit of the raja. Copies of 
them werefound in the Zenana after the raja’s deposition by Sir James 
Carnac; and other papers, showing that his Highness placed implicit cre- 
dence in them, and acted upon them. There is little doubt that they 
mainly contributed to his ruin. It was wittily remarked by a native, 
when speaking on this subject—* The lady's warén (familiar spirit) pro- 
mised that he should remove his throne to Delhi (an expression implying 
his obtaining the whole empire of Hindostan); and the prophecy is now 
fulfilled—be has been removed to Delhi or its neighbourhood.” This 
fact, only recently discovered, fully accounts for the opposition which the 
raja alone, of all the Mahratta nation, offered to Narayun Bawa’s preten- 
sions. Looking upon himself as the person, who, according to the voice 
of prophecy, was destined to achieve universal dominion, and expel the 
British, he could ill brook the rival claims set up for this child, as the in- 
carnation of Indrajit, foretold by Toolseedas. The progress of his wor. 
ship, therefore, caused him considerable uneasiness, not unmixed with 
fear. But, indeed, this is not to be wondered at; for stronger minds 
than his had been shaken by the accounts which every day brought, of 
new wonders pacnens by this extraordinary child, and by the rapidity 
with which all men seemed forced to own and bow to his divinity. At 
the time the mania was at its height, the writer of this paper asked a Eu- 
ropean gentleman of distinguished attainments as a scholar, and a firm 
believer in Christianity, what was his opinion of Narayun Bawa? His 
reply was as follows :—‘ The facts which I have heard have quite stag- 
o- me: the whole Hindoo population are thoroughly convinced of 

e divinity of this child, and are going mad after him. Jf is impossible to 
say what extraordinary means God may see fit to adopt for the spiritual reco- 
very of the Hindoos. Ordinary means and missions seem to have failed 
with them.” 

_But in the midst of all this enthusiasm and expectation, a message of 
sz came to every city—“ Narayun Bawa is dead!" At first no one 
would believe it; but the next day came other messengers with further 


tidings; and while they confirmed the fact of his death, they brought d 


with them the assurance that he was to rise again in a few days. 

It appears that while Narayun was as usual exhibiting his control over 
all the snakes brought to him by strangers, a Mhar, or ‘pariah, produced 
a very large one, which he said he had brought all the way from Bena- 
res, or some other far-off place. Narayun laid hold of the reptile with 
his usual boldness, and attempted to play with it; but, for the first time 
he found a serpent which he could not manage. The snake became irri. 
tated, and bit him mortally. In a few hours, the wretched child, whom 
imposture, or delusion, or both, had elevated into a divinity, was a corpse 
—affording one more example in confirmation of an awful remark which 
has been more than once made, that no human being has long survived 
the assumption of divine honours. By his disciples his death was attri- 
buted to the malice of the Raja Sattara, who, it was asserted, had sent 





achievements of you Europeans, say that all your actions resemble those 
attributed in our Poorans or religious poems to giants and demons. Thus 
it isgaid in the Ramayum, that Rawun had taken several of the ods 
prisoners, and made them his household servants. The god Agni (fire) 
was his cook, and dressed his foud ; the god Wayoo (wind) was his house- 
maid, and swept his chamber ; the god Waroonu (water) was his garde- 
ner, and watered his trees; and so withthe rest. You, too, have master- 
ed and imprisoned these elements, and make them serve you. The wind 
works your ships ; the ether (gas) lights your houses: you have harnessed 
th: fire and water like horses to your carriages and steamers; they work 
am your mills, and coin your money.” 


a 
eath, at 





the Mhar that presented the fatal snake. The Mhar himself was believed 
to have been a magician in disguise. But, though eee was dead, the 
delusion or imposture did not die with him. It was confidently given out 
that he would rise from the dead on the third or eighth day; and a vast 
multitude of the pilgrims, clinging to this hope, awaited on the spot to 
witness his resurrection. The predicted days passed; no resurrection 
took place; and the disappointed and sorrowing crowd, awaking too late 
to their delasion, began to disperse. But even here the infatuation did 
not terminate. Reports continued to be circulated that Narayan was 
shortly to re-appear in different places, and, now and then, that he actu- 
ally had appeared. In Poona it was for a time believed that his soul had 
ed itself in the body of a Brahmin, who would fulfil all that had been 
predicted of the peasant boy; but this imposture speedily died away. 

In the Conkan it was in like manner given out that he was to re-appear 
there; and the town of Hurnee, on the coast, was specified as the ap- 
pointed place. The inhabitants in consequence were in a state of great 
excitement and expectation ; and, at one time, it was thought Narayun 
had really appeared. . 

One evening at dusk, some people going to the temple to pay their ves- 
er worship, found a person lying prostrate before the idol, apparently 
inatrance. His features were unknown to any present, and the idea 
struck one of the party that it must be Narayan. “The sound of his 
name,” to quote a letter written from the spot, “flew like lightning, and 
Narayun has appeared! Narayan has appeared! was soon proclaimed 
throughout the village. The workmen threw down their implements and 
ran; the bazaar was soon deserted, and the fat and sleeky Brahmin hob- 
bled along v ‘'h the moving crowd to his adoration to this new incar- 
nation. Some brought flowers, and ot rice or ghee, or pice, or other 
offerings ; one ran for lamps to light up the temple ; others for tom-toms, 
without which, of course, nothing can go off with eclat; and as large a 
crowd asa large village can turn out was soon collected around the tem- 
ple. Narayun, in the meantime, appeared to play his part pretty well. 
He raised himself, so soon as those who first discovered him began to 
adore him, and received afterwards the prostrations and offerings of the 
crowd witha great deal of calmness, but spake little or none; and all 
went off well for the first night. Next morning, a few of the more intel- 
ligent of the people thought proper to inquire into the claims of this said 

rson to be recognised as a second Narayun. They began to question 

im as to the truth of these claims, when the poor man honestly confes- 
sed that such claims he had never made. He was a poor weaver, who 
had come from a distance, and was going further down the coast on some 
business. He had been taken ill in going through Hurnee, and had 
thrown himself down in the temple, as he was unable to proceed fur- 
ther. He had no idea of ever being vertigo as Narayun; but | 
awoke by people paying their adorations, he sat up and ¢almly receive 
all they to givehim. Thus ended Narayun’s second appearance, and 
with it appear to have ended all the hopes of the people in this quarter.” 

In the village of Nagaon, on the Island of Bombay, a similar occur- 
rercet >9k place. A stranger had been discovered in the temple, seated 
besice the idol; the report spread that it was Natayun, and three or four 
hundreé persons assembled, prostrated themselves before him, and pre- 
sented their offerings. Buttwo Brahmins from a distant village happen- 
ingto come in, recognised in the object of all this homage an idiot boy 
who had strayed from his home. ‘ 

Some days afterwards a Mahratta peasant, who was said to have a Wa- 
rey or Pythonic spirit, prophesied that Narayun would, on a certain day, 
rise from the ground near the tank of Cowasjee Patell, in the middle of 
the townof Bombay. His declaration met with implicit belief, and a 
large crowd assembled on the spot, loaded with cocoa-nuts, and other 
offerings ; and, planting a TooLseg or shrubof sacred basil in the ground, 
near the place whence he wasexpected to emerge, sat down to await the 
event. But the day waned away, the sun went down, and the coming 
darkness at length forced them to retire. 

One thing is calculated to strike the Christian reader in this history— 
the resemblance, whether casual or intentional, between some of the at- 
tendant circnmstances and pretensions of Narayun, and those which are 
narrated of Christ in the Gospel. When it was boldly asserted that Na- 
rayun Bawa cleansed lepers, gave sight to the blind, and restored the lame 
to tae use of their limbs, a suspicion naturally arose, that some parties, 
well acquainted with the Gospels, were endeavouring to get up a Pseudo- 

Messiah, in imitation of the Christian Saviour; a Sone was 
brought forward in support of his mission, and it was stated that four Bra- 
mins attendedsthe child daily, to register his words and actions, the sus- 
picion was strengthened ; and when it was given out, on his death, that 
he would rise again on the third, and afterwards on the eighth day, it 
almost became converted into a certainty. Yet, it must be allowed, the 
resemblances, in some degree, spring naturally, almost necessarily, from 
the very nature of the design of enacting incarnate deity. 

If, however, such imitation was really intended, the attempt was a 
signal failure. The tax levied upon all who came to seek relief, present- 

, at the very outset, a striking contrast with the gratuitous benevolence 
of the merciful Redeemer. 

It is sad, it is wonderful, to contrast the blind enthusiasm and wor- 
ship which greeted this tool and victim of imposture, with the reception 
which the real Saviour of mankind met, notwithstanding the splendour of 
his miracles, and the divine purity of his life and doctrine. 

—=————— 


THE KING AND THE CONSUL. 


It was the fortune of France, during the course of the eighteenth cen- 
tury to be governed, at an interval of about ninety years, by two men 
who filled all Europe—shall we not rather say the world 1—with their 
renown. One of 7 was Louis XIV., the descendant of a hundred 
kings, whose early promise of goodness was too quickly blighted by 
the baneful atmosphere of a brifliant and adulatory court; but who, 
amid his faults and errors, never ceased for a moment to be the courteous 

entleman, as well asthe despotic monarch. The other was Napoleon 
Sonnparts, who bore upon his brow the stamp of natural royalty, and who, 
by various qualities, won the hearts of his comrades in arms ; but whose 
attempts at courtesy were as rare as they were unsuccessful. He found 
it easier to become an emperor than a gentleman; and this deficiency 
was felt by him more acutely than might have been expected from a 
man of his gigantic mind. 

It was the singular fate of one} woman, the Marquise de Crequy, to 
have been presented to both of these great men, and to have been re- 
ceived by each of them with distinguished marks of attention. She has 
left behind her a brief sketch of these remarkable interviews, which we 
present to our readers, with the hope that it may prove interesting. 
Let us, however, say a few words first of the fair and distinguished 
writer. 

Victoire de Froulay, M»rquise de Crequy, was one of the most noble 
and witty, as well as one of the loveliest women of her day; and durin 
the profligate reign of Louis XV., her life was so irreproachable, that the 
shaft of slander could find no arrow wherewith to wound her peace. At 
the age of ten or eleven, Victoire de Froulay accompanied her uncle, the 
Maréchal de Tessé, and her grandmother the Marquise de Froulay, to 8t. 
Cyr, wheres Mme de Maintenon was then staying; but we will give her 
own account of the visit. 
‘** We stepped into the marechal’s carriage, and found ourselyeson the 
road to StOyr. At the end of a few minutes the equipage stops, and 
our laquais open the doors and let down the steps with precipitation. ‘ It 
is the king ; said my uncle, and we got out of the carriage leisurely; for 
the marechal’s people were too well trained not to have given ample no- 
tice of his majesty’s approach. The king’scarriage overtook us. It was 
rawn as usual by eight white horses, and escorted by three mousque- 
taires and as many light horse. There were two’ pages in front, and 
four behind, all of whom were clad in light blue velvet, at that time the 
livery of France. Louis XIV., wasalone in the carriage, and the moment 
he perceived us, the equipage and escort stopped as if by enchantment. 
His Majesty let down the glass at our side, and saluted us with the most 
graceful courjesy. ‘That is the king, then,” said I, with tears in my 
eyes—‘ the great king?’ ‘ You may add, the good, the unhappy king 
replied the marechal in a grave and melancholy tone. 
“On arriving at St. Cyr, we passed through a large apartment filled 
with the pages and attendants of his majesty, who was gone into the 
convent garden with the Bishop of Chartres and some other noblemen, 
Mme de Teinteuse received us ina lofty chamber, wainscoted in oak, 
and singularly free from decoration of any kind. There were no paint- 
ings on the walls, neither was the floor of the apartment carpeted; but a 
small square of tapestry was placed before each of the chairs. Mme 
de Maintenon called me over to her, and fixing on me a look fall of in- 
telligeuce and sweetness, kissed me on the forehead. She then spoke to 
me of the high consideration in which she held my family ; and my 
eg on we rising soon afterwards to take leave of her because the 
our for the king’s visit had arrived—‘ Stay, marquise, stay,” said Mme de 
Maintenon in an earnest tone; and my grandmother readily yielded to her 
request. 
_ ‘The monarch entered without any announcement, save that the fold- 
ing-doors were all opened wide, and a gentleman-in-ordinary, who pre- 
ceded his majesty by two or three minutes, approached Mme de Main- 













tenon, making her a profound and tilent obeisance, as is done to royal 
pesmangee when their repast is ready. Mmede Maintenon 

ve or six steps to meet his majesty,who seemed to walk with difficulty, 
but nevertheless saluted her with the moat graceful courtesy. 

“ Here is a young lady,” sbe said, ‘“ whom I have taken the liberty to 
detain a while, that I might present her to the king. It is not needful 
that Ishould name her.” 

“T believe,” replied the king, “ that there is some sort of spiritual re- 
lationship* betweea this young md and myself; but we are also rela- 
tions after another fashion,” added he, looking upon me as if he meant 
to congratulate me on the honour [ enjoyed in being his cousin. 

“T ask permission of the king that you may kiss his hand,” said my 
grandmother with an air of solicitude, which had, however, no shade of 
obsequiousness about it. 

* The king extended his hand with the palm downwards, asif he had 
presented it with the intention that I should kiss it; but a moment after- 
wards, he closed his hand quickly upon mine, which he deigned to press 
to his lips, and then he had the goodness—the exquisite politeness—or, 
if you will, the gallantry (for | know not how to designate his be 
ing)—to place my hand gently by my side, and to detain it there long 
enough for me to understand that he did not choose me to offer him my 
intended homage.’’ 

The same mark of distinction which had been conferred upon Mme de 
Créquy by Louis XIV. as an act of gentle courtesy toa child, was ren- 
dered to her eighty-five years later by Napoleon Bonaparte, as a proof of 
respect and veneration. But before transcribing her account of this im- 
terview, we will relate her earliest impressions of Bonaparte, when she 
obtained a passing glimpse of him during his boyish days. 

“It was the 31st December, in the year 1780. Ihad gone to pass a day 
at Elysée Marboouf, and was sitting tete-A-tete with that dear woman, 
who was drinking apple-water incessantly, and talked of nothing but 
coughs and colds, tubercles and inflammations, until I was wearied to 
death with her conversation. The servant announced some lady, whe 


a waiting in the antechamber, and had come to wish her a happy New- . 
ear. 


‘* May heaven bless her, and deliver me from her visit! Tell her that 
I have come out to Elys*e on pur to avoid company, because I de 
myn e cough from morning tillnight. Why should she thus pursue 
me to Elysee?’ Have I never spoken to you of this Mme Bonne-ow 
Mal-Aparté ?” 

“Malaparte youcall her? I rather think it is Bonaparte.” And them 
Mme de Marbeeuf began telling me how her husband had become ae- 
quainted with this family while he was governor of Corsica, and that he 

procured for the husband a situation in the customs, as they were 
very poor, although persons of good family. 

‘* Being thoroughly wearied of my friend’s society, I proposed that 
Mme Bonaparte should be admitted ; and accordingly there was ushered 
in a fine-looking woman, with a legion of i!l-dressed children. Amid 
this convoy of unfledged Corsicans, there wasa little boy, whose red eyes 
betrayed some recent vexation, and who was making @ strong effort te 
gulp down his tears. By way of being civil, I inquired, in a kind tone, 
what was the matter with her son. ‘“ Madama,” she replied, with e 
loud provincial voice, “ 2 own piti monstro ?”"—(“ he isa little monster !’"( 

“Mme. de Marbeeuf looked quite distressed at the jargon of her visitor; 
but as it was rather amusing to me, I continued my inquiries until Mme. 
Bonaparte related how she had taken her children to see the Bishop of 
Autun, and how this proud schoolboy had refused to kiss my lord bishop's 
kand, and how she had boxed his ears soundly as soon as they were out- 
side the episco; al palace, by way of teaching him better manners for the 
future. ‘Mae ouna testa de fer, madama!’—(‘ He has an iron head, ma- 
dam ) Assuredly, I will not contradict the glorious mother of the 
citizen Bonaparte, now that the ‘ piti monstro’ is become the hero of St. 
Roche and the Pont-tournant.’ 

About twenty years had elapsed since Mme. de Crequy’s first meeting 
with the Bonaparte family—years of multiplied trials to her, and of ardent 
activity to the ‘‘iron-headed boy,” whose proud spirit a maternaljhand 
had vainly endeavoured to repress. Early in the eighteenth century, 
she dictates to her faithful secretary, Dupont, as follows :— 

“Bonaparte had returned from Egypt, and was dwelling in the palace 
of our kings. ‘Talleyrand was using all his address to draw the nobility 
into communication with the republican government. Many of them 
had solicited an audience of the First Consul, in order to obtain a resti- 
tution of their sequestered forests. My cousin and heir, the Baron de 
Breteuil, was very desirous that I should write to Bonaparte, and with 
infinite repugnance | consented to do so. It is impossible either to com- 
ceive or to express the painful effort it cost me to take this step.* 

“ Two days afterwards, Colonei (I forget his ye = apeiron: to the 
First Consul, was announced; and I beheld a tall fine young man, whe, 
on entering my drawing-room, makes three profound bows, and tells me 
in @ most respectful tone that the First Consul desires to see me, and re- 
quests my presence at the Tuileries on the ensuing day, at two in the 
afternoon. This summons perplexed me. I gave for answer-that I was 
very aged and very feeble, but that, if possible, 1 would wait on the First 
Consul atthe time appointed. Having applied to the Baron de Breteuil 
for his advice in this perplexing juncture, he counselled me by no means 
to neglect the invitation of the chief of the Republic, especially as he 
seemed willing to restore the confiscated forests. He added, that the 
Princesse de Guemenée had already presented herself to Bonaparte at 
his request, and that, after giving her a very polite reception, he had re- 
stored to her her forfeited lands, Let me confess that curiosity in some 
measure swayed my decision, and it was finally settled that I should 
wait on General Bonaparte. 

“It. was the 12th of November, 1800, when I was carried ina sedam 
chair to the Tuileries. This poor castle seemed to me sadly dilapidated. 
The porters landed me at the entrance of the last saloon. (I must tell 
you that, for lack of dresses made according to the fashion of the day, L 
was habited in my usual costume; that is to say, in a petticoat and short 
pelisse of carmelite taffety, with a mantle and hood of the same material.) 
The ‘Citoyenne Crequy’ was announced, and I found myself tete-a-tete 
with the conqueror of the Pyramids. He looked thoughtfully at me for 
a moment, and thea addressing me in akind manner, ‘I have wished to 
see you, Mme. la Marechale.’ But quickly assuming a more imperious 
tone. ‘I have desired to see you. Are you not a hundred years old?’ 

“ Not quite, perhaps; but I am very near it.” 

** How old are you precisely ?” 

“I ceuld scarcely forbear laughing at such an interrogation, made ia 
so imperious a form. “ Sir,” replied I, smiling—and in such a guise, alas! 
as one can smile at my age ; and perhaps my smile was not even percept- 
ible to him—* I cannot tell you precisely my age. I was born in acas- 
tle of La Maine.” 


“ Ab, yes,” said he, interrupting me b uely : “ in your time the 


g | civil registers were either badly kept, or else altogether neglected.” And 


sy ba ne his interrogatories in a magisterial tone. “ Where de 
you live?” 
“In the Hotel de Crequy.” 
“Ah, diable! Andin what quarter?” 
‘I could not understand this fancy to know where I resided ; but am 
told that it is a sor. of curiosity he feels with regard to all those who ap- 
proach him. It also perplexed me to know wherefore he addressed me 
as Mme la Marechale ; but on learning that he had bestowed equally ia- 
appropriate titles on other people, it occurs to me that, he wishes per- 
haps to create an illusion as to the date, origin, and nature of his con- 
sular authority. On learning that I resided in the Rue de Grenoble—— 
“‘ Rue de Grenoble! There was a tumult in your quarter yesterday. 
Were you frightened ? It was on accountof the price of bread.” 

‘ The rioters were not numerous, and I did not trouble myself about. 
the matter.” 
“ There can be no disturbances under my government; no serious ones 
atleast! There may be an uproar now aud then; but France is not the 
less happy and contented. Don’t let the people deceive themselves ; a 
little clamour is no proof of dissatisfaction among the pores. fo il 
ness does not go about and make a noise in the streets: a few oss 
spirits make a vast commotion. Is it not so7?’, 
“Oh, assuredly ; three women whv went aboutscreami,g, make more 
noise than the thousand men who hold their peace.” 
. ‘‘What you say then, is very good; very good indeed, do you 

now ?”’ 
“ And I answered him quite simply, as Colinetti would have dono at 
court, “ Youare very kind, sir !”’ 
“ The weather being dark and showery, with gusts of cold wind, “ I 





* Extract of anote from Mme. de Crequy, relative to the letter whick 
she had consented to write to Bonaparte. “ I will sign this letter, whick 
I must not have the trouble to correct or to write. All the necessary 
formulas may be employed ; but care must be taken not to use any ex- 
pression which may convey the false idea of submission on my part; and 
I will not sign anything which can be at variance with sincerity or dig- 
nity of character. Therefore, let there be perfect politeness in the ex- 
pressions, but no superfluous compliments. I ask for justice, not fa- 
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am sorry to have made you come out to-day,” said he, smiling, “ the wea- 
ther is arbitrary,” laying an accenton the last word. ‘We see a relative 
of yours frequently.” z ‘ 

“ Who can that bet” I enquired with an air of surprise, and in as fami- 
liar a tone as that which he used. He replied that it was Mme.de Mi- 
rande. ‘‘ I did not know we were relations! I am thy Duchess of Mi- 
randa in Spain, and this perhaps has occasioned her mistake.” But the 
First Consul looked so annoyed at the deception, that I was sorry to 
have said so much ; for in truth I did not wish this gasconne any harm. 

“You have seen Louis XIV?” continued he in an elevated tone ; 
“have you also seen Peter the Great, Mme fa Marechale ?” 

“I have not had that honour, for I was in my province when’ —— 

“ I know that you were intimate with Cardinal Fleury ; is it true that 
he expected to obtain the imperial crown for Louis XV? Had Louis 
any chance of being emperor 1?” 

“ It was believed, general, that his success was certain, but for the bad 
faith of Frederick, king of Prussia, whose treachery Fleury never for- 

ave.” 
ar Frederick was cleverer than Fleury, but not more astute: old Fleury 
‘was acunning one. Have you suffered much from the Revolution,” he 
inquired dryly.” 

‘ Believing he would be glad to escape a long list of grievances, I men: 
tioned my losses as briefly as possible, alluding especially to the forests 
of Versailles and St. Pol, and the wood of Valenciennes. His answer was 
vague ; for he evidently responded to his own thoughts rather than to my 
words. ‘“ Madame, the desire to do good ina time of revolution is like 
ss upon the sand by the sea-shore; what is spared by the winds is 
effi by the waves.” After a moment’s pause, he inquired, “ Did you 
know Dubois and Cartouche ?” 

“ Instead of answering a word, [ looked at him with so severe an ex- 
——_ that it surprises me now to think upon it. Most probably he 

e sensible of the impropriety of having summoned the Dowager 
Marquise de Crequy into his presence for the sake of asking news about 
Cartouche ; and he smiled so naively, that I felt at once disarmed. 

* Allow me, madame,” said he, “to kiss your band.” 

“I began to pull off my mitten as hastily as the occasion required, 
“Leave on your glove, my good mother,” addedhe with an air of re- 
aces solicitude ; and then he pressed my poor decrepit centenary 

agers firmly to his lips. He granted me the restitution of our forests 
with the best imaginable; andthen spoke of the noble conduct of 
the Duke de Crequy Lesdiguieres at Rome, adding, that France was 
wrong in allowing the destruction of this pyramid, which testified the 
reparation offered by Rome to her eubeeniion 

“ Alaa ! what avails me this noble name of Crequy, which I shall be 
the last to bear; and which must very shortly be noted down for the 
last _ in a dirty register, amoug the names of an undistinguished mul- 
titude ! 

“I have remarked ir the character and conduct of Bonaparte many 
things which are alho; sent to me, one thing that perplexes me, and one 
that I approve of. Its needless to enumerate the causes of my dislike ; 
but the motive of my approbation consists in his unconquerable perse- 
verance. He never retreats before any opposition ; and in great affairs 
as well as in little ones, he who is the most resolute will infallibly suc- 
ceed. As for the matter which perplexes me, if Bonaparte be desirous 
to reign over France, the enigma may be partly solved— Wherefore does 
he seek so earnestlyto win over to his interest the high nobility of 
France, who never can be of any service to bim? Heirs of their un- 
worthy sires, most of our young nobility’ have been educated without 
piety, and too early plunged iato the corrupting vortex of the world; an 
enervated and degenerate race, they are unfit to govern. Wherefore, 
among the nobles who have distinguished themselves during the Revo- 
lution by ability or self-devotion, has there not been found even one of 
our grand seigneurs? Wherefore have they made themselves remarka- 
ble only by their disloyalty or their want of intelligence? 

“I believe that the impiety and profligacy of the Regency, and of the 
closing years of Louis XV., have produced the dissolution of society in 

rance ; and that our country needed to be purified in a bath of her own 
blood. I believe that Bonaparte has been raised up to exterminate the 
assassins, and to dissipate revolationary illusions. I think it very proba- 
ble thet his head may be turned by success; and perhaps this man of 
victory may so far forget the mission he has received, that his ambition 


may be severely chastised. Laurels are a perfect symbol ; they yield 
shade, and nothing more.” 


ee 


THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 


History of the Bank of England, its Times and Traditions, By John Fran- 
cis. 2 vols. 8 vo. Willoughby and Co. E. Wilson. 


An account ofthis great centre of our monetary world was a desidera- 
tum, which we wonder has not been supplied long ago, for its operations and 
effects are of general interest and vast impoitance. We know not how 
much depends upon it:—the facile carrying on of government, peace or 
war, profit or loss in our transactions with foreign countries, the prices of 
our food and raiment, the condition of our purses and pockets, our respect 
in society, our acceptation or rejection when in love, our living and our 
life. Happy is he whojhas the Bank in friendly relations, and yet, strange 
problem! we see that even the being a Director in it does not ensure the 
gifts of fortune. How is it that persons, thought to be most competent to 
guide the affairs of the nation, cannot successfully shape their own? Mr. 
Francis’ book does not tell us that; but it can suggest the notion that the 
old style of Old England’s trade and commerce has yielded to a new spirit, 
and that solidity has given way to speculation, and that speculation has led 
to monopoly, and that monopoly (like Aaron’s serpent) has swallowed all 
the rest. The competent middle classes have lost much of their independ- 
ence, and have become all but slaves to the millionaires. A wide gap has 
been created between the higher and lower ranks; would we cou’! wit- 
ness the intermediate steps restored ! 

Great controversies ever and anon spring up in regard to the proceed- 
ings of the Bank of England; in regard to the return to casb payments, 
or the measure of value by gold, to the consequent decrease of the circu- 
lation, and to the substitution to a prodigious extent of bill traffic for bank 
notes. The bed of Procrustes seems to us to have been the model of the 
unchangeable gold standard; to which every limb and motion of the 
busy earth must be fitted, though population may be doubled, and every 
form and requisite of circumstances may be changed. And another odd 
feature of the new bed is that it is itself as changeable .s other things, 
and expands or contracts according to accidents which have nothing to do 
with the measurement in question. But these are the puzzles of politi- 
cal economy, and what strikes us most forcibly is, that we were some 
years ago the most prosperous people on the face of the globe, and that 
we have from time to time sdopteld theoretical views and measures to 
make us far more prosperous, the consequences of which have been a 
considerable increase of difficulty, and vicissitude, and distress, and pau- 
perism throughout the British Empire! 

Atany rate the questions have come to a crisis at the present day, and 
it remains to be determined whether we are to lock up as much of the 
lifeblood of our circulating medium in the vaults of the Bank, as would 
invigorate the whole system, or employ it as the human heart does its 
arterial and venous flood, without regard to a hypothesis that so much 
must be kept there in order to satisfy opinion that the rest which is ca- 
popes: ori ge the body is sound and good. If credit is to be founded 
on gold alone, and no other species of property, it is very evident that we 
must suffer shock after shock from the inadequacy of that material to re- 
present the universal enterprise of England; but why we cannot toa 
certain extent coin precious stones, land, houses, property, as well as bul- 
lion, is & mystery we do not pretend to understand. We remember Sir I. 
Brune] calculating that there were as many gold watches amongst our po- 
pulation as, if laid touching each other along the turnpike-road, would 
reach some fifty-miles; why cannot we have them represented in circula- 
tion? But truce to discussions upon what nobody seems to agree about; 
and tothe History of the Bank, which is blamed and praised for precisely 
the same acts, just as parties see them through the light oftheir own pur- 
Suits or wants. 

. Francis’ early despti the moneessed, first lendinclasses in England 
shows us the Jews severely oppressed, first mouthed to be last swallowed, 
whenever king or feudal lord needed their riches ; but still not utterly 
destroyed, because they might be used again and again. 

“It appears, then, (he says) from the slight sketch given of this remark. 

able y, that the writer is justified in terming them the compulsory bank- 
ers of the period. Their earliest known persecution occurred in 1189, dur 
ing the reign of Richard Coeur de Lion, about the period that the first 
European bank, the bank of Venice, was established. While the rude 
barbarism of the north resorted to the policy shortly to be described, Venice, 
with all the grandeur of an advanced commercial knowledge, established, 
upon a scale so just that it has since served as a model for its successors, 
the earliest bank in Europe. 

“ Towards the end of the 13th century, the countr 





y ceased to receive 
* Her grandmother was the goddaughter of Louis XIV. 


support from the Hebrew. Edward I., unable to resist a grant from 
parliament, stimulated by the prospect of an immediate booty, consented 
to the expulsion of this pecple from England. With what circumstances 
of de tion and cruelty it was conducted, let the chronicles of the 
time repeat ; but from this period to their re-ad missioi:, during the go- 
vernment of the great and politic Cromwell, in the seventeenth century, 
they ceased to interfere with the monetery or commercial transactions of 
the English community. ; 

“ It is, we think, difficult to account, excepting by the bigotry of the 
age, for the intense hatred borne to this insultedrace. It would, perhaps, 
be still more difficult to find a reason for the great folly which prompted 
their expulsion, at the expense of a revenue so easily obtained, were it 
not possible that some light may be thrown on, and some excuse made for, 
this great political error, by the fact that, in the same century, the Lom- 
bards, by which general term the early Italian merchants of Genoa, Flo- 
rence, and Vienna were known, came over and established themselves in 
the street which still bears their name. With them came many of the arts 
and the skill »f trade; with them came the only knowledge of banking, 
then possessed ; with them came into more common use ‘ the wonderful 
invention’ of bills of exchange, by the agency of which they remitted mo- 
ney to their own country. Successattended exertion; a firm footing was 
obtained by the skilful Lombard; he was the first who, uniting to the art 
of the goldsmith the science of the banker, took the initiative in that 
business, which has since been the agency of so much good, and which 
has been found to increase , am the trade and commerce of the country.” 

The Goldsmiths succeed 

“ They were a rich body; and it was natural that the richest should he 
most trusted. Those servants, therefore, who yet remained in charge of 
their master’s money, lent it at 4d per cent. per diem, to the Goldsmith, 
who saw a new branch of business opening, and caught the first glimpse 
of modern banking. The troubles of the time, which prevented country 
gentlemen from keeping their rents in their own mansions, made them 
glad to remit it to persons of responsibility. The Goldsmith was equally 
glad to pay a small interest, with the prospect of lending it at an increased 
profit. The necessitous merchant applied for loans at a high usance. The 
ricu deposited their cash, for security, without interest. The widow and 
the orpban received 4 per cent; and with the money thus obtained, the 
Goldsmith was able to increase his business by the somewhat new branch 
of discounting bills. 

“ They thus became money borrowers and receivers of rents. They 
lent mosey tothe king on the security of the taxes. The receipts the 
issued for the money lodged at their houses, circulated from hand to hand, 
and were known by the name of Goldsmiths’ Notes. These may be con- 
sidered the first kind of bank notes issued in England. 

Sir Thomas Gresham was the author of a great advance, but 

* The veeniray~ 4 of the first banking house belongs, by common consent, 
to Mr. Francis Child. This gentleman, who was the father of his profes- 
sion, and possessed of large property, began business shortly after the re- 
storation. He was originally apprentice to William Wheeler, goldsmitb 
and banker, whose shop was on the site of the present banking house. | 
The foundation of his importance arose from the good old fashion of mar- 
rying his master’s daughter, and through this, he succeeded to the estate 
and business The latter he subsequently confined entirely to the bank- 
ing department.” s 

Shilt’s books date back to 1620; Messrs Hoares’ to 1680 ; and Messrs 
Snows’ to 1985. 

William Paterson, within a few years from this period, schemed 
and founded the national Bank. Of him, Mr. Francis observes : 

“ William Paterson, one of those men whose capacity is measured by 
failure or success, was the originator of the new bank ; and it is, perhaps, 
unfortunate for his fame, that uo biography exists of this remarkable per- 
son. As the projector of the present bank of Scotland, as the very soul of 
the celebrated Darien Company, as the founder of the Bank of England, 
he deserves notice. A speculative, as well as an adventurous man, he 
proved his belief in the practicability of the Darien scheme by accompa- 
nying that unfortunate expedition; and the formation of the Bank of Eng- 
land was the object of his desires and the subject of his thoughts for a 
long time previous to its establishment. 

“ William Paterson was born in Traillflatt,in the county of Dumfries, 
in 1658. Having been educated for the church, he indulged a naturally 
adventurous disposition, by visiting the West Indian Islands under pre- 
text of converting the Indians. His real occupation is stated however to 
have been very different, ashe mingled with, an! perhaps formed part 
of those daring buccaneers, the exploits of whom form so romantica chap- 
ter in the byeways of history. During this period Paterson made himself 
thoroughly acquainted with the capabilities of the Isthmus of Panama. 
“ This place, which is between Mexico and Peru” says a modern writer, 
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same advantageous gambling, and enjoy the same bright castles in the 
air, which marked the dreams of the rich and the great. Some came so 
low as to ask only one shilling deposit on vig 6 thousand pounds. Per- 
sons of quality, of both sexes, were engaged in these. Avarice triamphed 
over dignity; gentlemen met their brokers at taverns; ladies at their 
mi'liners’ shops. The English historian says, ‘All distinctions of party, 
religion, sex, character, and circumstances, were swallowed up in this 
universal concern, or in some such pecuniary project. Exchange Alley 
was filled with a strange concourse of statesmen and clergymen, church- 
men and dissenters,’ Whigs and Tories, physicians, lawyers, tradesmen, 
and even multitades of females. Allother professions and employments 
were utterly rejected; the people’s attention wholly en ed by this 


and other chimerical schemes which were known by the denomination of 
bubbles.’ 


“Among the schemes advertised in derision of thePropensity of the day, 
was one ‘ for making Butter from Beech Trees ;’ another for ‘an engine to 
remove the South Sea House to Moorfields;’ a third for ‘ teaching wise men 
nativities” The clerks of the South Sea Company found it a properous 
period. As the lapse of a day might make 100 per cent. difference, a 202 
note was frequently given to expedite the transaction. These perquisite 
were so great, thal they wore lace dresses, and answered when remonstra- 
ted with, that ‘ ifthey did not put gold upon their clothes, they could net 
make away with half their earnings.’ 


“New companies started up every day under the countenance of the 
prime nobility. The Prince of Wales was constituted governor of the 
Welsh Copper Company, (by which he made sixty thousand pounds, and 
then withdrew his name ;) the Duke of Bridgewater formed an association 
for building houses in London and Westminster; and the Duke of Chan- 
dos appeared a’ the head of the York Buildings Committee. 


“ Another ingenious fraua consisted of the Globe permits,’ square 
bits of playing card, on which were impressed in wax the Globe-tavern, 
and inscribed on them ‘sail cloth permits.’ These cards were merely 
permissions to subscribe to some future Sail Cloth Company, and were 
currently sold at sixty guineas each. The confusion andcrowd were so 

reat that the same shares were sometimes sold at the same moment 
£ 100 higher in one part of the Alley than another.” 

Another phenomenon was created by the Bank. Sixty-four years after 
its establishment the first forged note was presented for payment ; and 
to Richard William Vaughan, a Stafford linendraper, belongs the melancho- 
ly celebrity of having led the van in this new phase of crime, in the year 
1758. The records of his life do not show want, beggary, or starvation 
urging him, buta simple desire to seem greater than he was. By one 
of the artists eenstoved, and there were several engaged on different parts 
ot the notes, the discovery was made. The criminal had filled up to the 
number of twenty, and Secpesties them in the hands of a young ady to 
whom he was attached, as a proof of his wealth. There is no calculating 
how much longer Bank notes might have been free from imitation, had 
this plan not shown with what ease they might be counterfeited. From 
this period forged notes became common.” 


His execution did not deter others from the effence, and many 4 neck 
was forfited to the halter before the late abolition of capital punishment 
for thiscrime. Some of the stories are very romantic, and some very in- 
genious, ex. gr; ‘ In 1780, a gentleman o eminence in the mercantile 
world, was grieved by the contents of a letter which he received from 
a correspondent at rlamburgh, the post-mark of which it bore. From 
the statement it contained, it appeared that a person must minutely des- 
cribed, had defranded the writer, under extraordinary circumstances, of 
£3,000. The letter continued to say, information’ had been obtained 
that the defrauder—the dress and person of whom it described—was 
occasionally to be seen on tke Dutch Walk of the Royal Exchange. The 
object of the writer was to induce his correspondent to invite the party to 
dinner, and by any moral force which could be used, compel him to 
return the money ; adding if he should be found amenable to reason, and 
evince any signsof repentance, he might be dismissed with a friendly 
caution and five hundred pounds, as he was a near relation of the writer. 
As the gentleman whose name it bore wasa profitable correspondent, 
the London merchant kept a keen watch on the Dutch Walk, and was at 
last saccessful in meeting, and being introduced to the cheat. | The invit- 
ation to dine was accepted ; and the host having Pittomrse hg ta notice 
to his family to quit the table soon after dinner, acquainte his visitor 
with his knowledge of the fraud. Aiarm and horror were depicted in 
the countenance of the young man, who, with tones apparently tremulous 
tfrom emotion, begged his disgrace might not be made public. To this 
the merchant consented, provided the £3,000 were returned. The vie} 
tor sighed deeply; but said that to return all was impossible, as he had 
unfortunately spent part of the amount. The remainder, however, he 





‘is within six weeks’ sail of most parts of Europe, the East Indies, and 
part of China. It is in the heart of the West India Islands, and not far 
from North America. It is one of the best situations for a colony from 
a trading and manufacturing country on the face of the earth.” The same 
opinion was eutertained by Paterson, who must have been thoroughly 

















acquainted with the position and natural advantages of the place; and 
from his youth contemplated its colonization.” 

The attempt and its fatal results are well known; they saddened the 
heart of Scotland for manyaday. After muchopposition from conflict 
ing interests, Paterson cahaved the foundation of the Bank by Royal 
charter, on the 27th of July, 1694. 

“In Grocers’ Hall, since razed for the erection of a more stately struc- 
ture, the Bank of England commenced operations. Here, in one 
room, with almost primitive simplicity, were gathered all who perform- 
ed the duties of the establishment. ‘ { looked into the great hall where 
the Bank is kept,” says the graceful essayist of the day, “ and was not 
a little pleased to see the directors, sec:etaries, and clerks, with all 
the other members of that wealthy Corporation, ranged in their several 
stations according the parts they hold in that just and regular economy.” 
The secretaries and clerks altogether numbered but fifty-four, while their 
united salaries did not exceed £4350. But the picture is a pleasant 
one, and though so much unlike present usages, it is a doubtful ques- 
tion whether our forefathers did not derive more benefit from intimate 
association with and kindly feelings towards their inferiors, taan their 
descendants receive from the broad line of demarcation adopted at the 
present day.” 

In 1732 gr eater accommodations were required for carrying on the 
business, and “It was unanimously resolved to erect a hall and office in 
Threadneedle Street; and the site «hosen for the new edifice was that 
of the house and garden of Sir Joha Houblon, first governor of the Bank. 
The structure was contracted for by Dunn ard Townshend, the eminent 
builders of the day, after designs by Mr. George Sampson. 

“On Thursday, the 3d of August, atoneo’clock in the afternoon, the 
new building was commenced ; a stone on which the names of the di- 
rectors were placed, being made the foundation for one of the pillars. 
Twenty guineas were presented to the workmen for distribution; and 
on the 5th of Jane, 1734, business was commenced in that edifice, the 
present importance of which is unparalleled in the history of monetary 
establishments. Notwithstanding the sagacity of those who governed 
its concerns, it may reasonably be questioned whether they imagiaed 
the time would ever arrive when its buildings would occupy acres; 
when the movements of its governors, in the words of the historiographer 
of London, would inflzeace the whole body of the public, its offices ex- 
pelachurch from its site, and emulate the palaces of emperors. * * * 

** The total number employed at present is upwards of nine hundred, 
and their salari es exceed 210,0002. ° m - _ 


**So early as 1697, in ‘Some thoughts of the interest of England’ a 
proposal was made ‘that the Bank of England be branched into every 
city and market town in England, and that the several branches be ac- 
countable to the general Bank in London for the profits of the respec- 
tive branches” Had this plan been carried into effect, some of those crises 
which have borne ruin into mauy happy homes woul@have been avert- 
ed. The entire circulation would have been in the hands of an estab- 
lishment equal in stability to the guvernment.” 

The bubble schemes which have plagued and shaken the country since 
then are described in their order of succession, as well as.their efvcts 
upon the Bank and public credit. Besides the mighty ones, Mississippi, 
South Sea, &c., &c., some of the minor projects for extorting money 
from credulity are curious enough : 

“Schemes were proposed which would have been extravagant in 1825, 
and which stamped the minds of those who entertained them with what 
may be truly termed a commercial lunacy. One was for the ‘ discovery 
of perpetual motion.’ Another was for subscribing two millions and a 
half to ‘a promising design hereafter to Le promulgated.’ A third was a 
‘Company tor carrying on an undertaking of greatadvantage, but nobody 
to know what it is; every subscriber who deposits L2 per share, to be 
entitled to L100 per annum.’ Even this insolent attempt on the eredu- 
lity of the nation succeeded; and when the rich rogue opened his shop, 
the house was beset with applicants. In five hours L2000 were deposit- 
ed ia the hands of the projector, and from that day he ceased to be beard 
of in England. Projects like these enlisted the lowest with the highest. 
Ona some +ixpence and on otiiersone shilling, per cent. was paid; aud as 


proposed to yield instantly, and the notes were handed to the merchant, 
who, after dilating upon the goodness of the man he had robbed, conclud- 
ed his moral lesson by handing a cheque for £500 asa proof of his bene- 
ficence. The follewing morning cine een went to the banker to 
deposit the money he had received, when, to his great surprise, he 
was told the notes were counterfeit. His next inquiries were concerning 
the cheque, but that had been cashed shortly after the opening ofthe bank. 
He immediately sent an express to his Hamburgh correspondent, who 
replied that the letter was a forgery ; and that no fraud had been com- 
mitted upon him. The whole affair had been plotted by a gang, some 
of whom were in the continent, and some in England. * * 
“ Charles Price was one of those men whose whole abilities are em- 
ployed in defrauding. At the age of seventeen be left his home to seeka 
fortune ; and threw himself on the world with the determination to live 
by it. He soon learned to play many parts. Now a comedian; and now 
a gentleman’s servant. At one time a rogue, and the companion of 
rogues; end then a fraudulent brewer or a fraudulent bankrupt. Great 
talent was employed in enormous crimes; and great evil was the result. 
After trying his hand as a lottery-office keeper, stock-broker, and gambler, 
he attained sufficient importance to grace a work entitled the ‘Swin- 
dler’s Caronicle.’ From this the step was easy to the ‘Newgate Calendar;’ 
and he embarked in a bold, skilful, and resolute career of fraud on the 
Bank. His only confidante was his mistress. He practised engroving till 
he became proficient. He madehisownink. He manufactured hisown 
paper. Witha private press he worked his own notes; and he counter- 
teited the signatures of the cashiers, until the resemblance was complete. 
Master of all that could successfully deceive, ha defied alike fortune and 
the Bank directors; and even these operations in his own house were 
transacted in a disguise sufficient to baftle the most penetrating. 
“ About the year 1780 a note was brought to the Bank for payment. 
So complete were all its parts; so masterly the engraving; 80 correct 
the siguatures; so skilful the waver-mark, that it was promptly paid; and 
ouly discovered to be a forgery when it reached a particular department. 
From that period forged paper continued to be presented, especially at the 
time of loitery drawing. Consultations were held with the police. 
Plane were laid to ensure detection. Every effort was made to trace the 
forger. Clarke the Forrester of his day, went, like a sleuth-hound, on 
the track; for in those days the expressive word ‘blood money’ was 
known. Up to a certain point there was little difficulty; but beyond 
this the most consummate art defied the ingenuity of the officer. In 
whatever way the notes came, the train of discovery always paused at the 
lottery offices. Advertisements offering large rewards were circulated ; 
but the unknown forger baflled detection, at the expense of the Corpo- 
ration. f : 
“ Among other advertisements in the‘ Daily Advertiser,’ in 1780, might 
be seen one fora servant; to which an answer was sent by a young man, 
in the employment of a musical instrument maker, who, some time after, 
was called upon by a coachman, and ioformed that the advertiser wae 
waiting in a coach to see the candidate for the situation. The young man 
went; and was desired to enter the conveyance, where he saw @ person 
with something of the appearance of a foreigner, sixty or a 
old, apparently troubled with the gout, as some yards of flaune a tie 
wrapped around his legs. A cambiet surtout was buttoned niyo 
mouth ; a large patch placed over his left eye; and nearly every 4 ie 
his face was concealed. He affected much infirmity, and a feint ft the 
cough; and invariably presented the patched side to the view © 
servant. , 
After sume conversation, in the course of which he 4 yn 
self as guardian to a young nobleman of great fortune, t Aon noel 
concluded with the engagement of the applicant ; and ~—" Seckiitened 
was directed tocall on Mr. Brank—the name by which hi cate : 
himself—at 29, Titchfield Street, Oxford Street. At be = ~ tomead 
Brank inveighed against his whimsical ward for bis loveot specutating 
i ickete; TV his principal duty would be 
in lottery-tickets; and told the servant that bis f tof witts Genk 
to purchase them. After one or two meetings, , ac . aes tol the 
kept his face muffled, he handed a £40 and £20 . no es e - h. 
se-vant to be very careful not to lose them; and « as iiilied ped 
lottery tickets at separate offices. The young man went, fulfi ~ lled 
inetruciions, and at the moment he was Ts turning, was suddenly ca ee 
by his employer from the other side of the street, congratulated on his 
4 py arious offices in the neighbourhood of 
rapidity, and then told to go to var ye t iP this £400 in 
the Royal Exchange, aud purchare more shares. 10 do 118 





no capital was required, the comparative beggar might indulge iu the 


Bank of England notes were banded him, and the wishes of the myste- 
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tious Mr. Brank were satisfactorily effected. These scenes were con- 
tinually enacted. Notes toa large amount were thus circulated ; lot- 
tery-tickets purchased ; and Mr. Brank, always in a coach, with his face 
studiously concealed, ready on the spot to receive them. The surprise 
of the servant was somewhat excited: but had he known that from the 
period he left his master to purcbase the tickets, one female Sere ac- 
companied al] his movements; that when he entered the offices, it 
waited at the door, peered cautiously in at the window, hovered 
around him like a second shadow, watched hin carefully, and never left 
him until once more he was in the company of his employer, that sur- 
prise would have been greatly increased. Again and again were 
these extraordinary scenes rehearsed; again and again were lottery- 
tickets procured; and again and again was the servant allowed only to 
see the patched side of his master’s face. At last the Bank obtained a 
clue, and the servantayas taken into custody, his simple statement dis- 
regarded, and hi incarcerated. The directors imagined that at 

garded, and his pe ; d 

last they had secured the actor in so many parts; that the flood of forge 

notes which had inundated the establishment would cease. Their hopes 
proved fallacious, and it was found that “ old Patch” had been sufficiently 
clever to baffle the Bank directors. The house in Titchfield-street was 
searched; but Mr. Brank had deserted it. The servant was discharged 
from custody with a present of £20; the advertisements re-appeared ; re- 
wards were again freely offered; butin vain. The extraordinary Mr. 
Brank remained as inaccessible as ever, and the forgeries as usual became 
more pientiful about the period of the lotteries. But the mind of this 

a master in the art of crime—invented a new method of fraud. 

In 1785, the public — report the following. ‘On the 17th of De- 
cember, £10 was paid into the Bank, for which the clerk, as usual, gave 
a ticket to receive a Bank note of equal value. This ticket ought to 
have been carried a ro pt to the cashier, instead of which the bearer 
took it home and curiously added an 0 to the original sum, and return- 
ing, presented it so altered to the cashier, for which he received a note 
of £100. In the evening, the clerks found a deficiency in the accounts ; 
and on examining the tickets of the day, not only that but two others 
were discovered to have been obtained in the same manner. In the 
one, the figure 1 was altered to 4, and in another to 5, by which the ar- 
tist received, upon the whole, near £1090.’ The contriver of this in- 

enious fraud proved to be the same individual who had so long baffled 
the police; but in a short time his career was closed. One of the notes, 
given in pledge for costly articles of plate, with which he graced expen- 
sive entertainments, was traced to the silversmith, and after innume- 
rable names, innumerable lodgings, and innumerable disguises, the end 
of Charles Price was fast approaching. With great ingenuity he pro- 
cured the destruction of his implements, through the agency of his mis- 
tress, notwithstanding the acuteness of the police. The assurance of 
this man in the safety of his transformations had been complete. It has 
been seen that his accomplice in crime watched the person he employed, 
while Price was waiting close to the spot. Had any suspicious appear- 
ance occurred at the lottery-office, she would immediately have given a 
signal to Price, who would have torn off his dress as old atch, and ap- 
peared in his own character. He seems to have been thoroughly known 
as ‘ Patch,’ (from the covering over his eye,) but his identity with Price, 
the lottery-office keeper and stock-jobber, was not suspected. His end 
was worthy of his lite. He employed his son to procure the necessary 
implemen‘s of destruction; and the following morning he was found 
hanging. A jury sat upon the body, on which the old barbaric custom 
was enacted; and midnight witnessed the lonely cross-road receive the 
remains of the forger. 

“The desire of the directors to discover the makers of forged notes, 
protecss a considerable amount of anxiety to one whose name is indeli- 

ly associated with British art. George Morland—a name rarely men- 
tioned but with feelings of admiration and regret—had, in his eagerness 
to avoid incarceration for debt, retired to an obscure hiding-place, in the 
suburbs of London. The description of Allan Cunningham is vivid:— 
‘On one occasion,’ says this biographer, ‘he hid himself in Hackney ; 
where his anxious looks and secluded mannor of life induced some of 
his charitable neighbours to believe him a maker of forged notes. The 
directors of the Bank despatched two of their most dexterous émissaries 
to inquire, reconnoitre, search, and seize. The men arrived, and began 
to draw lines of circumvallation round the painter’s retreat: he was not, 
however, to be surprised ; mistaking those agents of evil mien for bailiffs, 
he escaped from behind as they approached in front, fled into Hoxton, and 
never halted till he had hid himself in London. Nothing was found to 
justify suspicion; and when Mrs. Morland, who was his companion in 
this retreat, told them who her husband was, and showed them some un- 
finished pictures, they made such a report at the Bank, that the directors 
presented him with a couple of bank notes of twenty pounds each, by 
way of compensation for the alarm they had given him.’ st ° 

“Tn 1759, bank notes, to a smaller amount than £20, were first circu- 
lated; and the directors commenced issues of £15 and £10, to meet the 
necessity experienced by the community.” 

In 1795 the corporation commenced an issue of £5 notes; and in March, 
pee (a perilous period) notes of one and two pounds were put into cir- 
culalion. 

Sir Robert Peel’s Act for returning to cash payments in 1819 appears 
to be approved of by the author, and the Railway Mania reprehended, 
and with this the present history closes ; and we will conclude with only 
one brief extract more. 

“The curiosities of the Bank are few. It possesses, however, a collec- 
tion of ancient coins, which, with the exceptions of those of the British 
Museum, and of Paris, is perhaps the finest in Europe. Visitors are oc- 
casionally shown some notes tor large amounts, which have passed be- 
tween the bank and government; but to the antiquarian there are not 
many attractive objects.” 

Lord Cochrane’s £1000 note, with which he paid his fine, and his pro- 
test written on the back of it, is one of them. The entire establishment 
is an extraordinary sight.—London Literary Gazette. 


—_—>-_——_ 
THE PAPAL STATES—PIUS IX. 
From the Edinburgh Review. 
Degli ultimi Car’ di Romagna: di Massimo d’ Azeglio. 
1846. 

The present Movementin Italy. By the Marquis Massimo D’ Azgatio. 
London : 1847. 

There is once more a chance for Italy : and it comes from an unexpec- 
ted quarter—from Rome itself. Ou crossing from the Roman territory into 
Tuscany, everyjtourist, struck by the contrast, has long exclaimed—“ See 
the abominable ‘misgovernmenut of the Patrimony of the Church.” 
Political philosophers have long quoted its co: ditionas proof positive and 
irresistible, of the effects of patting temporal power into spiritual hands; 
and as being the crowning example of Clarendon’s celebrated maxin— 
that the clergy took worse measures of affairs than any other class that 
could read and write. Italian patriots have long mourned over the un- 
fortunate geographical position of the Papal Etates, stretching from sea to 
sea, and thus offering an insurmountable barrier to any prospect of a 
sound Italian nationality. The doctrine of the Holy Alliance (and lat- 
tecly of the Monarch of the Barricades), that political reforms must ccme 
from above, and that whenever it was otherw 
should interfere, for the protection of their order—appeared to shut the 
gates of hope on Italy. Four, under these circumstances (as in our pro- 
tected states in India), who could have anticipated that “ the right divine 

re ” , ; ; 
pt ag rn wrong” would be ever voluntarily resigned by the possessor of 
it Certainly notthe Italian people: nor the historians of the successors 
of St. I eter—from flildebrand to Gregory the Sixteenth. Truly Pius [X. 
has taken kings, and Christendom, and Avstria, by surprise. 

It is no slight evil to an English diocese, when its Bishop is more bent 
on eggrandizing a family than on looking after his clergy and his poor— 
on saving sy the avi i . 

1 Saving money than on saving souls. What aterrible thought, therefore, 


that nepotism (both word and thing) should have come out of the treasures 


of the Vatican, to corrupt the world by fatal examples of a perpetual 
breach of trust—in what ought to have been the purest of AT conta ly 
places ! and that the worst governed state in Europe should have b a 
taht, which was under the immediate authority of the Hol See ! Yet 
there is another thought almost as painful. Contrary to alt scetunthihe 
expectations, and beyond our most sanguine hope’, Providence has at 
leugth raised up a reforming Pope ; for the removal of such fearful con- 
tradictions, all for the deliverance of these unhappy province . 
misery and scandal of many ages. Pius IX. isa ruler, resolute 
yet gentler than Melancthon. His own people fall on their kr 
amnesties and ordinances, with a dee 
solent# benedictions before the 


Lugano : 


ise, foreign sovereigns 


sfrom the 
as Luther, 
ees, at hss 
per reverence than under his most 
le steps of St Peter’s. 
_ The arms, which were turned against his predecessors 
Insurrections from 1820 to 1845, are now : 
defence. Wherever he appears, grati 
the political horizon is ¢ learing day lt 
cona. Yet in the face of virtues so unexampled, and of the festive hap- 
—— of a whole people, what do we see at this moment arrayed smiles 
m!—Austrian bayonets glittering across the Po, and the treacherous 


in periodical 
all united enthusiastically in his 
or tt dies, et soles melius nitent; and 
»y day from Civita Vecchia to An- 


a ——————_—____—— 
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combinations of the wily spider of the Palais Royal! Pius IX. might 
have made his people miserable with impunity. His predecessors had 
done so. But let him try and make them happy and it is at the peril of 
his crown—perhaps of his life. This is the reverence of Roman Catholic 
priaces for the head of their Church—this his reward for daring to intro- 
duce the virtues of the gospel among the principles of his civil govern- 
ment! Father Ventura, the celebrated Theatine preacher, declared, not 
long ago, that his Holiness had not a friend among European Sovereigns 
except England and the Turk.— Vi assicuro, che il Papa non ha, frai Sov- 
rani, nessuno amico, ecctluati sempre pero I'Inglesee wl Turco. We still 
hope, huwever, notwithstanding what —_— not long ago at Cologne, 
that Prussia might also have been added. 

It is a wretched thing to have an interest that any body should be 
made unhappy through the misconduct of another. Yet this was long 
the relation of Russiato Poland. It is now the relation of Austria to 
Italy. Russia prevented Poland from improving her constitution, that 
she might be so much the more easily dismembered and absorbed. From 
her Lombardo-Venetian provinces, Austria watches every mgvement ia 
the rest of Italy, with the same object. She has, unfortunately, a direct 
‘interest, that the several members of the great Italian family should con- 
tinue jealous of each other ; that the Italian part of Italy should be more 
uneasy and worse governed than the Austrian; and that there should 
never arise an Italian nation. The instant, therefore, thata spark of life 
appears in Italy the hoof of the Croat is set in motion to tread it out It 
is true, after the disturbances of 1830 in the papal states had been put 
down, that Austria went through the form of joiningthe other four great 
powers (May 1831) in a memorandum to Gregory XVI., then newly 
elected Pope, recommending certain reforms, as essentially necessary. 
This was, however, a pure formality ; for, on Cardinal Bernetti’s attempt 
ing to give an effect in part to the recommendation, Austria interfered. 
Her interests are 60 diametrically opposed to those of Italy, that Azeglio 
assumes it as a fact, of which there can be no question ; and he assumes, 
accordingly, that no justice is to be expected from her. 

But what are we to say to France? That great country can have no 
manner of interest inthe degradation of Italy. Quite the contrary. But 
if her Government had frankly played into the hands of Austria from 
the first, its policy would not have been more fatal to Italy than it actual- 
ly has been; while it would have saved that unhappy country from no 
end of hopes and struggles—encouraged only to be betrayed. The 
French occupation of Ancona, as explained by Cassimir Perrier to the 
Chamber in 1832, had two objects: in the first instance the protection of 
the Papal states against Austria; but, in the next place, the introduction 
of those adminisirative reforms, which are a better security to govern- 
ments than the repression of periodical rebellions. Ancona, however, 
was afterwards evacuated; with no further security for this last object 
than may be supposed to be contained in the brilliant speeches which M. 
Guizot and M. Duchatel (the present ministers), as well as the Duc de 
Broglie and M. Thiers, made on the occasion. And now that the Pope 
himself has turned reformer, what mist is again poisoning the policy of 
the Tuilleries? Instead of cooperating to raise up two noble nations in 
the two peninsulas, the French people—so proud (and justly) of their 
nationality—are made to look like conniving parties to some secret con- 
tract, by which France is to give Italy to Austria, on condition that Spain 
is delivered over to the matrimonial desigus of the house of Orleans!—a 
turn of affairs this, surely, in which France has no more interest than 
glory. It will be a difficult task for any future historian of “ modern 
European civilisation” to reconcile any conscientious sympathy in its 
progress, with these transactions. Whoever wishes to study severe mo- 
rality on paper, will do well to read M. Guizot’s writings: whoever 
wishes to study loose morality, illustrated by examples, cannot do better 
than track him in his late ministerial career. 

If ever a nation assumed a moral attitude which entitled it to the confi- 
dence of neighbouring po wers, it is the Moderate and Progressive party, 
now happily a great majority throughout Italy, and represented by the 
Pope himself. The Moderate party is become so numerous as to be the 
National party. Their great rule of conduct has been, to substitute ap- 
peals to reason, in the place of appeals to force: to urge forward the 
Governments, in order that revolution may be anticipated by refurm: and 
to keep back the people, in order that no pretext may be given for Aus- 
trian intervention. ‘The first year of the Pontificate of Pius IX , so re- 
garded, would make an annus mirabilis in any history 

A few months before the late Pope was passing to his last account, 
Azeglio laid at the old man’s feet a glowing picture of the terrible effects 
of his misrul e, an“ of what was his awful responsibility. Gregory must 
have trembled even in St. Peter's chair, as he read of righteousness, 
temperance, and judgment to come. 

“ Either my accusations,” said Azeglio, “are calamnies—if ©0, prove 
it—Or, it is trae, that One who preaches justice, and sits in its highest 
charge, is himself committing injustice. And then it is reasonable to 
ask ef him—if there are two Gospels, and two morals, or ouly one—if 
he is cunvinced or no, of that which he is preaching and teaching to the 
world? It is then reasonable to ask of him, to deny one of two tings 
—either his teaching or his actions: to demand of him, if in our age it 
be lawful, or among things possible, to maintain any authority whatever, 
upon the flagrant and perpetual denial of its own proper principles: if 
there be aman in the world who can have a right to set at defiance the 
reason of all mankind: and if it be not too great an absurdity to suppose 
that mankind will quietly resign themselves to the multitude of evils 
which must ensue? On the contrary, it is reasonable to tell him:—Of 
the risings of Romagna, of those slaughters, those exil es, of the tears of 
so many unhappy persons, you will have to render an account to God— 
you, their governor, and not your wretcl ed subjects, trodden under your 
feet. Their blood will be rained down upon your heagl : their sorrows, 
their tears, will be judged of by that tribunal before which there eome 
neither crowns, nor sceptres, nor tiaras—things which have mouldered 





in the grave—bat where only is presented the naked human soul, with 
ub safe-guard against the sword of eternal justice, but the shield of its 
oWn innocence; where your deeds will be weighed in those incorruptible 
scales, in which the least of injuries done to the least of men, weighs 
heavier than all the thrones and all the sceptres of the universe. 

“ Either all that you are teaching of the justice of God, and of his tre- 
mendous judgments in another life, is false: And then my words are 
folly, and you will do ill to heed them: Or, what you are teaching is true, 
and you are persuaded of it, and you believe that God will one day re- 
quire of you a reason for your works: J gave you a people, what have you 
done with them? And then, tell me, tell me by what name your actions 
must then be described! Tell me what possible explanation can be 
rendered of the course you are pursuing: Tell me; for of myself I can 
neither find one nor divine one. The powerful of the earth—the others, 
may laugh me to scorn asa declaimer. But though they may do so, you 
dare not, you can not, without making yourself and your words a lie.”— 
( Degli u’limi Casi di Romagna, 1845. 

Pius IX. was born at Sinigaglia, May 1792, of the family of the Mastai 
He was sent on a mission, many yearsago, to Chili. From what we have 
heard of his musings with one of his colleagues, as they sate on deck, 
during the silent watches of the night, he can have wanted no other 
warning than his own enlightened conscience, now that the awful re- 
sponsibility has been brought home to his own person. Vedremo grandi 
cose, prophesied his colleague on his election. It may be acruel alterna- 
tive, which Metternich, and Metternich’s abettors, set before him. But 
he must not quail. There are those who can only “ killthe body, and 
after that, have no more that they can do.” Be not afraid of them! 
While, upon all who are wicked enough to seek to swamp in blood the 
fruitful seeds of this great political (and, sooner or later, religious) refor- 
mation, we could almost call down the curse of Byron:—“ The Huns 
are on the Po. The dogs! the wolves! may they perish like the host 
of Sennacherib! Let it be still a hopeto see their bones piled like those 
of the human dogs at Morat in Switzerland, which I have seen.’—( Ra. 
venna, 1821.) 

The bolduess with which, in treating of the last movement in Romagna, 
Azeglio rebuked one Pope, will relieve him of all suspicion of flattering 
another. For all that Pius IX. ha’ accomplished during the first year of 
his pontificate, we can therefore safeiy refer vur readers to Azeglio’s re- 
cent appeal to Europe, on the present movement in Italy. ‘“ That throne,” 
he declares, ‘“‘which tottered under bis feet, when he ascendedit, is now 
the firmest in Europe. The religious regeneration in the populace is 
most remarkable. We see them influenced by the great example of 
virtue and self-denial, presented to them by the Pontiff. Outbreaks of 
hatred are more and more rare. The thought of Pius [X. suffices to 
re:tore them to good feeling. Pius 1X. who is ever to be found where 
there is a question of an evil to be banished, and a good to be obtained, 
represents the moral principle in its most heavenly form, on the ponti- 
tic il throne ; and by his means we look forits entire restoration.” 

When we hear that the Jews have started the iniquity (not very un- 


Pope might not be the Messiah 7—siuce his own Christian population 
have applied to their new sovereign the words of the gospel, “ Fruit 
homo missus a Deo, cui nomen erat Johannes’ —we may pardon Azeglio 
for welcoming in him, not only the political regenerator of his country, 








but “ the real Apostle of religious truth.” 


like their question in Oliver Cromwell’s time) whether the reforming | 
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THE DYING CHILD. 


BY HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN.—TRANSLATED FROM THE DANISH BY 
MARY HOWITT. 
Mother, I’m tired, and i would fain be sleeping ; 
Let me repose upon thy bosom seek : , 
But promise me that thou wilt leave off weeping, 
Because thy tears fall hot upon my cheek. 
Here it is cold: the tempest raveth madly ; 
But in my dreams al! is so wondrous bright: 
I see the angel-chiidren smiling gladly, 
When from my weary eyes I shat out light. 











Mother, one stands beside me now! and, listen! 
Dost thou not hear the music’s sweet accord ? 

See how his white wings beautifully glisten ! 
Surely those wings were given him by our Lord! 

Green, gold, and are floating all around me: 
They are the flowers the angel scattereth. 

Shall I have also wings whilst life has bound me? 
Or, mother, are they given alone in death? 


Why dost thou clasp me as if I were going? 
hy dost thou press thy cheek thus unto mine? 
Thy cheek is hot, and yet thy tears are flowing: 
will, dear mother, will be always thine! 
Do not thus sigh—it marreth my reposing ; 
And, if thou weep, then I must weep with thee! 
Oh, I am tired—my weary eyes are closing : 
—Loek, mother, look! the angel kisseth me! 


Cea aoe 


THE CROSS AND THE GIBBET. 


Some 1800 years ago, a cross was erected on Mount Calvary, and on it 
the son of God was put to death by the hands of sinful man—a guiltless and 
voluntary sacrifice! He died that man might live, and, dying, prayed for 
his murderers. He had spent many years going about doing guod, had 
walked the earth as the Son of Man, promul tod his divine precepts, and 
had given his new commandment. Then He returned to his Father om- 
nipotent, leaving his disciples to walk in his steps. ll retaliation was 
forbidden by Him, the return of good for evil enjoined, love for enmity, 
the blessing for the curse, the prayer for the persecution, the good dee 
for the evil. Love was to be the fulfilling of the law—all- pervading, all- 
hallowing, self-sacrificing Jove. 

In the year 1845, when for 1800 years the doctrines of the gospel have 
been prom.ulgated—when the blessed principles of forgiveness and love, 
which were so gloriously manifested in Christ and in his stupendous sa- 
crifice, have had so long a time to germinate and spread, behold in Chris- 
tian and evangelical England and her sister Ireland, sundry cissets 
erected for the destruction of human life. To one of these see a young 
girl brought forward, seventeen years of age, and by the rude hanks ofa 
powerful man strangled, in the presence of assembled thousands. On 
another, a man, in life’s maturity, is hung like a dog. On another, two 
men, who within forty-eight hours of their end have, by the attempt to 
perpetrate the crime of murder, proved their unfitness for death, are put 
to death by a “ Christian” government, and deprived of ali opportunity 
of preparation for the life to come. And on many other occasions, see 
men and women sacrificed to “ offended law.” 

People of England! Is the religion of the cross compatible with the ex~- 
istence of the gibbel? Answer thou, professed minister of the sanctuary, 
who yet officiatest as priest at the human sacrifice. Is it of Moses or of 
Jesus thou hast learned the right of man to usurp the place and preroga- 
tive of the Highest, and determine the life of his fellow man? Answer 
thou, ermine-clad judge, will the commentaries of Blackstone prove a 
shield for thee, when at the bar of a mightier Judge than thou the inqui- 
sition for blood is made, and, inreference to the trembling criminal whom 
thou hast sentenced to a violent death, the question is asked, Where is 
thy brother? Answer ye, jurymen! will ye stand guiltless, when this in- 
quisition for blood is made? The question is not how great the crime may 
be for which the criminals suffer: ye know who said, Vengeance is mine, 
Iwill repay. Let Legislators secure the safety of society by preventing 
a criminal from repeating his crime; but let them leave the lives of men 
in the hand of Him who alone can give life. 

Yet again, answer thou, child of seven years old, just taught to read 
thy Testament at a British school, (oh, I shall get an honest answer from 
fhee, for the world has not yet seared thee, and thou hast not learned the 
devil’s favourite fallacy, with which he deceives so many of thy seniors, 
that man’s expediency may set aside God’s law,) tell me, didst however 
find in that Testament of thy and my Saviour any sanction for killing a 
brother man? And the answer of the tender child must be—and will ere 
long be united in by all real Christians--No! 

The followers of the cross cannot be the supporters of the gibbet! He 
who suffered on the one has, by his example and precepts, eternally for- 
bidden the other. Cuarves GILPIN. 


ee 
CONSOLATIONS. 


From the French of Lamenais. 








My father, our \-ork is fatiguing to-day ; the spade rebounds upon the 
parched earth ; the sun darts rays of fire; the dust raised by the south 
wind blows in whirlwinds over the plain. 

My son, He who sends burning gales sends also bedewing cloudlets. 
To each belongs its pain and its hope, and after labour comes repose. 

My father do you see these poor plants, how they languish, and how 
their yellow leaves droop dowu their exlausted stalk? 

They will rise up again, myson; no blade of grass is forgotten ; fruit- 
ful rains and fresh dews are always provided for it amidst the celestial 
treasures. 

My father, the birds are silent in the foliage; the quail, immovable in the 
furrow, does not even recal its companion ; the heifer seeks the shade ; 
and the ox, with his limbs folded beneath his heavy body, his neck 
stretched out, dilates his large nostrils, in order to respire the air which 
she is in need of. 

God, my son, will restore the birds their voices, and the oxen their 
strength exhausted by the extreme heat. The breeze whic will re-ani- 
mate them already glides over the sea. 

Let us seat ourselves, my father, upon the fern that borders the pond, 
near the old oak whose hanging branches so gently touch the surface of 
the water. How calm and transparent it is! How gaily the fishes 
play there ! Some pursue their winged prey, poor gnats just entered into 
being ; others, raising their heads, with their mouths half open, appear 
to be softly kissing the air. : 

He who has made all things, my son, has everywhere bestowed his in- 
exhaustible gifts, life, and the joy of tife. Evil consists only ia appear- 
ance, ’tis the dark side of love, the similitude of good, its shadow. 

And yet, my father, you suffer. What labour, what fatigue, you en- 
dure, in order to provide for our wants! Are you not poor? Is not my 
mother poor? It is the sweat of-your brow which has ere me food; 
have you ever for one single day Thad the morrow provided for ? 

What signifies the morrow to us, my son? The morrow belongs to 
God; let us confide in Him. Whoso rises in the morning knows not 
whether he shall see the evening. Why, then, trouble and disquiet one’s 
self about a time which will perbaps never arrive? We live here below 
like the swallow, seeking from day to day the bread of each day, and 
like her, when the winter approaches, a mysterious power draws us to 
milder climes. oe 

What is this, my father? It resembles a corpse wrappedin its shroud, 
or an infant rolled in swaddling clothes. ‘ 

My son, it was a crawling worm, it will soon be a living flower, an 
aerial form, which, decked in its brightest colours, will rise towards 
neaven. ’ 

ee 


A viper was found in an omnibus, in London. It wounded two ladies 
and a gentleman before ,it was killed. How it got into the omnibus is 
unknown. 


It was stated, at an anniversary meeting of the Ladies’ Bible Associa- 
tion in England, that a calculation had been made at Birmingham res- 
pecting the proportionate value of the services of gentlemen and ladies 
as collectors for charitable and religious purposes, and it was found thet 
one lady was worth thirteeu gentlemen and a half. 


| The following occurred in a school not 100 miles from London ;—Teach- 
er— What part of speech is the word egg ?” Boy (hesitating)—“ Noun. 
sir.” Teacher—“ What is its gender ?” Boy (perplexed)—“ Can't tell 
sir.’ Teacher—*“ Is it masculine, feminine, or neuter ?”’—Boy <a 
sharp)—* Can’t say, till it’s hatched;” Teacher—*“ Well, then, my lad, 
can you tell me the case’. Boy (quickly)—“ Oh, yes, itis the shell, 
sir.’ 
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POPE PIUS IX™ NATIONAL HYMN. 
(INNO POPOLARE ALL’ UNISSONO.) 


Poesia del Signor Firiprpo Romano—English Version by R. Marcu—Composito dal Maestro GarTano Botocness. 
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Surompete le vanedimore, § Arise | from your lethargy—rise 
Tutti al trone accorrete di Pio Amid prayers—let all Patriots surround 
Di Ciascuno egli Reyna nel cuore ;|The Pope’s Throne—of the Sceptre of love, 
Ei @amore lo scettro impugno. Whose banner all bless’d will be found! 
Benedetto chi mai non dispera, Triumphant he reigns in our hearts, 
Del? aita suprema di Dio ; For new joys are awaiting all here ; 
Benedetto la santa bandiera, Le v s pray that we are doomed not to fall, 
a — -—~ -- an ps — ,< -- oe - Che il Vicario di Cristo inalzo. : 3ut trust to C hrist’s Vicar all dear. 
-_ it *. “‘o- “e- zx: ~e- “2: we” ho” “== ‘Tutta forza Benedetta la santa (come sopra.) Rejoice, holy brethren (as before). 
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MEXICO—OFFICIAL DESPATCHES. 
BATTLES OF CONTRERAS AND CHURUBUSCO. 
Ro. 31. Hea pquarters oF THE ARMY, Sas AucustTiN, 


Acapulco road, 9 miles from Mexico, August 19, 1847. 


: i t garrison in Puebla, this army advanced upon 
anti rec yibiy futog tar et division, preceded by Harney’s brigade 
tty « Qa “3 division of volunteers, with a small de- 
of cavalry, the 7ih; Quitman s Vorth's divisi he 9ih: and Pil- 
tachment of U. 8. marines, the 8th; Worth’s division, the 9th; a 
low’s division, the 10th—all in this month. On the 8th, I overtook, 

@ then continued with the leading division. The corps were, at no 
a hen d five hours, or supporting distance, apart; and on descend- 
ee ee f the capital (75 miles from Puebla,) they became 
ing into the basin 0! ? Lake Chalice, with Lake 
more closely approximated about the head of Lake Chalco, “ 
Tesiuco a little in front and to the right. Onthe 12th and 13th we pashe 
reconnvissances Upon the Peuon, an isolated mound (eight miles cane 
Mexico) of great height, strongly fortified to the top (three tiers of wor 8) 
and flooded around the base by the season of rains and s'uices vere a 
lakes. [his mound, close to the national road, commands the vere 
approach to the city from the east. No doubt it might have been — é 
but at a great and disproportionate loss, and 1 was anxious to — e 
lives of this gallant army for a general battle, which I knew we had to 
win befure capturing the city, or obtaining the great object of the cam- 

ign—a just and honourable peace. reek. 

Acother reconnoissance was directed (the 13th) upon Mexicalcingo, to 
the left of the Penon, a village at a fortified bridge across the outlet or 
eanal, leading from Lake Jochimilco to the capital—five miles from the 
latter. It might have been easy (masking the Penon) to force the pas- 

; but on the other side of the bridge, we should have found our- 
selves, four miles f om this road, on a narrow causeway, flanked to -_ 
right and left by water, or boggy grounds. Those difficulties, closely 
viewed, threw me back upon the project, long entertained, of turning the 
strong eastern defences of the city, by passing around south of Lakes 
Chalco and Jochimilco, at the foot of the bills and mountains, so as to 
reach this point, and hence to manceavre, on hard ground, thov gh much 
broken, to the south and southwest of the capital, which has been more or 
less under our view, since the 10th instant. ‘pon : 

Accordingly, by a sudden inversioa—Worth's division, with Harney’s 
cavalry brigade, leading—we marched on the 15th instant. | Pillow’s and 
Qaitman’s divisions followed closely, acd then Twiggs’ division, which 
was left till the next day, at Ayota, in order to threaten the Penon and 
Mexicaicingo, and to deceive the enemy as long as practicable. = 

Twiggs, on the 16th, marching from Ayotla to ward Chalco, [six miles] 
met a corps of more than double his numbers—cavalry and infaotry— 
ander General Valencia. Twiggs halted, deployed into line, and by a 
few roands from Captain Taylor's field battery, dispersed the enemy, 
killing or wounding many men and horses. No other molestation has 
been experienced, except @ few random shots trom guerillas, on the 
heights; and the mareh of twenty-seven miles, over a route deemed im- 
‘practicable by the enemy. is now accomplished by all the corps—thanks 
to their indumitable zeal and physical prowess. ; 

Arriving here, the 18th, Worth’s division and Harney's cavalry were 
pushed forward a league, to reconnoitre aud to carry or to mask San An- 
tonio, on the direct road to the capital. This village was found strongly 
defended ty field-works, heavy guns, and a numerous garrison. It could 
only be turved by infantry, to the leit, over a field of volcanic rocks and 
lava: for, to our right, the ground was too boggy It was soon ascer- 
tamed, bv the daring engineers, Capt. Mason aud Lieuts. Stevens and 
Tower, that the point could ouly be approached, by the front, over a 
narrow causeway, flinked with wet ditches of geat depth. Worth was 
ordered not to attack, but to threaten and mask the place. 

The .irst shot fired from San Antonio (the £8th) killed Capt 8. Thorn- 
ton, 2d dragoons, a gallant officer, who was covering the operations with 
his company. 

The same day, a *‘ reconnoissance” was commenced to the left of San 
Angnstin, first over difficult mounds, and farther on over the same field 
of vc b-auic rocks aud lava which extend to the mountains, some 9 wiles 
from San Antonic towards Magdale.a. ‘This reconnoissance was contin- 
ued to-day, by Capt. Lee, assisted by Lts. Beaureg ard ani Tower, all of 
the engineers; who were joined, in the afternoon, by Major Sinith, of 
the same corps. Other divisions coming up, Piliow’s was advanced to 
make 4 practicable road for heavy artillery, and Twiggs’ thrown further 
in front, to cover that operation ; for, by the partial reconnoissance of yes- 
terday, Captain Lee discovere i a large corps of observation in that di 
rection, with a detachment of which his supports of cavalry and foot un- 
der Capt. Kearney and Lt. Col. Graham, respectively, bad a succe’sful- 
skirmish. = ; 

By 3 o'clock, this afternoon, the advance divisions came to a point, 
where the new road could only be continued vuder the direct fire of 22 
pieces of the enemy's artillery (most of them of large calibre) placed ix 
a strong entrenched camp to wppose our operations, and surrounded by 
every advantage of ground, besides immense bodies of cavalry and in- 
fantry, hoarly reiuforced from the city, over an excellent road, beyoud 
the volcanic field, and consequently entirely beyond the reach of our 
cavalry and artillery. ; ; 

Arriviug on tbe ground, an hour later, I found that Pillow’s and Twiggs’ 
divisions bad advanced to dislodge the enemy, picking their way (all offi- 
¢era on fot) along his front, and extending themselves towards the road, 
from the city and the enemy’sleft. Captsin Magruder’s field baitery, 12 
and 6 pounders, aud Lieut. Callender’s battery of nouuted howitzers and 
rockets, had also, with great difficulty, been advanced within range of 
the entrenched camp. ‘These batteries, most gallautry served, suttered 
moch, iu the course of the afternoon, from the euemy’s superior metal. 

The battle, though mustly stationary, coutinued to rage, with great vi- 
olence until nightall. Brevet Brig. Gon. P. F. Sunith’sand Brevet Col. 
Riley’s brigades (Twiggs’ division supported by Brig Geus. Pierce's and 
Cadwallaver’s brigade (Pillow’s division) were more than three hours un 
der a heavy fire of artillery and musketry along the almost impassable ra 
vive in front and to the | ft of tue eatreuched canp. Besides the 22 
pieces of artillery, the camp aud ravine were defended closely by masses 
of iufantry, aud these again supported by cloads of cavalry at Laud end 
hovering in view. Consequently no cecided impression could be made 
by day-light on the enemy’s most f rmidable position, because, independ- 
ent of the difficulty of the ravine, our infuutry, anaccompanied by cavalry 
and arti:lery, could uot advauce without being mowed duwn by the grape 
and canister of the batteries, nor advance ia line without being ridden 
over by the enemy’s numerous cavalry. All our corps, however, incladiug 
Magruder’s and Callender’s last batteries, not ouly maintained the ex 
posed positions early gained, but all attempted charges upun them, respec- 
tively—pait cularly on Riley, twice closely engaged with cavairy in greatly 
superior nuinbers—were repulsed and punished. 

rom an eminence, soon after arriving near the scene, I observed the 
eburch and hamlet of Contreras (or Ausalda) on the rvad leading from 
the capital, through the entreached camp, to Magdulena, and seeing, at 
the same time, the stream of reinforcements advauciug by that road, from 
the city, L ordered (through Major General Pillow) Qvlonel Morgan 
with his regimeut, the 15th, till then held in reserve by Pillow, to move 
forward, and to occupy Contreras (or Ansaldv)—being persdaded, if oc 
ore. i would arrest the enemy's reiuforcements aud ultimately decide 
the battle. 

Riley was already on the enemy's left, in advance of the hamlet. A 
few mates later Brig. Gen. Shields, with his volunteer brigade (New 
York and South Carolina regiments—Quitinan’s division ) comiug up un- 
der my orders from San Augustin, I directed Shields to follow and sue- 
tain Morgan. These corps, over the extreme ditliculties of ground—par- 
tially covered with alow furest—belore described, reached Contreras, 
and found Oadwallader’s brigade in position, observing the formidable 
movement from the capial, and much neediog the tumely reinforce- 
Ment. 

It was already dark, and the cold rain had begun to fall in torrents up- 
O8 our unsbeltered troops: for the hainlet, though a strong defensive po- 
Sith, can hold ouly the wounded men, and, unfortunately, the new 
regiments have little or nothing to eat in their haversacks. Wet, huogry, 
and ~ithout the possibility of sleep, all our gallaut corps, 1 learn, are 
fall of confidence, and only wait for the last bour of darkuess to gain the 
positions whence to storm and carry the enemy's works. 

: Of ths seven officers despatched, siace about suadewn, from my po- 
sition, Opposite to the enemy's ceutre and ou this side of the field of 
rocks and lava—to communicate instructions to the bamlet—not oue bas 
succeeded in getting through ihose diflicuities, increased by darkuess 
They bave all reiurned. Bat the gallant and indefatigable Capt. Lee, 
of the evgiueers, who has been co istautly with the operating furces, is 
just in from Shields, Smith, Cadwatiader, &c., to report as above, and to 


ask that a powerful diversion be made against the ceatre of tue iutreach- 
ed camp towards morning. 





Brigadier Gen. Twiggs, cut off, as above, from the partof his division 
beyoud the impracticable ground, and Capt. Lee, are gone. under my or- 
ders, to collec t the forces remaining on this side, with which tomake tha 
diversion about 5 o'clock in the morning. : 

And hereI will end this report, commenced at its date, and, in an- 
other, continue the uarrative of the great events which then impended. 

I have the honuur to be, sir, with high respect, your most obedient ser- 
vant, WINFIELD SCOTT. 

Hon. Wa. L. Marcy, Secretary of War. 





No. 32. HEADQUARTERS OF THEARMY, 
Tacuyaba, at the Gates of Mexico, 
Aagust 28, 1847. 
Sir: My report, No. 31, commenced on the night of the 19th instant, 


closed the operations of the army witk that day. 

The moruing of the 20:h opened with one of a series of unsurpassed 
achievements, all in view of the capital, and to whichI shall give the 
general name—batile of Mexico. , 

In the night of the 19:h, Brigadier General Shields, P. F: Smith, and 
Cadwallader, and Colonel Riley, with their Brigades, and the 15th regi- 
ment, under Colonel Morgan, detached from Brigadier General Pierce 
—found themselves in, and about, the important position—the village, 
hamlet, or haicieuda, called, indifferently, Contreras, Ansalda, San Gero- 
nimo—half a mile nearer to the city than the enemy’s entrenched 
camp, ou the same road, towards the factory of Magdalena. 

That camp bad been, unexpectedly, our formidable point of attack 
the alternoon before,and we had now to take it, without the aid of cav- 
alry, or artillery, or to throw back our advanced corps upon the road 
from San Augustin to the city, and thence forces a passage through San 
Antonio. 

Accordingly, to meet coatingencies, Major General Worth was order- 
ed to leave, early in the morning of the 20th, on. of his brigades to mask 
San Antonio, and to march, with the other six miles, via San Augustin, 
upon Contreras. Alike destination was given to Major General Quit- 
man and his remaining brigade in San Augustin—replacing, for the mo- 
ment, the garrison of that important depot with Hacney’s brigade of cav- 
alry, as horse could not pass over the intervening rocks, &c., to reach the 
field of battle. 

A diversion for an earlier hoar (daylight) had been arranged the night 
before, accurding to the suggestiun of Brigadier General Smith, received 
throu-h the engineer, Capt. Lee, who conveyed my orders to yoo heigy 5 
remaining on the grouud opposite to the enemy’s centre—the point for 
the diversion or area! attack, as circumstances might allow. 

Guided by Capt. Lee, it proved the latter under the command of Culo- 
ne) Ransom of the 9th, having with him that regimeut and some compa- 
nies of three others—the 3rd, 12th, and rifles. 

Shields, the senior officer at the hamlet, having arranged with Cadwal 
lader and Riley the plan of attack for the morning, delicately waived in- 
terference; but reserved to himself the double task of holding the ham- 
let with his two regiments (South Carolina and New York volunteers) 
agaiust ten times his numbers, un the side of the city, including the 
slopes to his left, and, in case the oamp in his rear should be carried, to 
face abut and cut off tue flying enemy. 

At J o’clock, a. m., the great movement commenced on the rear of the 
enemy’s camp, Riley leading, followed successively by Cad wallader’s 
aud Smith's brigades, the latter temporarily under the orders of Major 
Dimick of the 1st artillery—the whole force being commanded by Smith, 
the senior in the general attack, und whos» arrangements, skill, and gal- 
lautry always challenge the’ bighest admiration. 

The march was rendered tedious by the darkness, rain, and mad ; but 
about sunrise, Riley, conducted by Lieut. Tower, engineer, had reached 
an elevativn bebiud the enemy, wheuce he precipitated his columns;— 
stormed the eutrevchinents, planted his several colours upon them, aud 
carried the work—ull ip seventeen minutes. 

Coudacted by Lieut. Beauregard, engineer, and Lieut. Brooks of 
T wiggs’s stat!—both of whom, like Lieut. Tower, had, in the night, twice 
recouuvitred the ground— Cad wallader broughtup to the geueral assault 
two of his regiineuts —tbe vultigeurs and the 11th; and at the appointed 
time, Culouet Ransom, with his temporary brigade, conducted by Capt. 
Lee, engineer, put only made the mvvement to divert and to distract the 
suemy, but, after crossing the deep ravine in his front, advanced, and 
poured into the works aud upon the fugitives many volleys from his des- 
iructive murketry. 

Ju the meautiine Smith’s own brigade, under the temporary command 
of Major Dimick, following the movements of Riley aud Cadwallader, 
discovered opposite tu, aud outside of the works, a long li eof Mexican 
cavary drawn up usa support Dimick, baviug at the head of the bri- 
gade 4 company of sappers aud miners, under Lieut Smith, engineer, 
who bad couducted the inarch, was ordered by Brig. Gen, Smith to form 
the _ laced tu the euemy, aud in a charge, agaiost a flank, routed the 
cava ry. 

Suields, tou, by the wise disposition of his brigade, and gallant activity, 
contributed much to the geverul resalts He held masses of cavalry 
aud infantry, supported by artillery, ia check below him, and captured 
buudreds, with vue general (Meuduza) of those who fled from above. 

1 doubt whether a more briiliant ur decisive victory—taking into view 
grouad, artificial defeuces, batteries, avd the extreme disparity of nam- 
vers, without cavalry or artillery on our side—is to be found on record 
lucludiug a'l our corps directed against the eutrenched camp,with Snields’ 
brigade at sue baimlet, we positively did uot uumber over 4,500 rank and 
hile; and we kuew by sight, aud siuce, more certaiuly, by mauy captared 
documents aud levers, that the enemy had actually engaged on the spot 
7000 men, with at least 10.000 more hovering w'' 4 sight, aud striking 
distauce—both on the 19ib and 20th. All,’ witled or captured, now 
Hed with precipitation. 

Thus was the great victory of C u.reras achieved; one road to the 
capital opened ; 700 of the euemy «illed; 813 prisoners, including, among 
88 vilicers, 4 geuerals, besides many culuurs aad standards, 22 pieces of 
brass orduance—half of large calibre; thousands of small arms and ac- 
coulremeuts; au lmmenuse quantity of shot, shells, powder, and cartridges, 
700 pack mules, mauy hurses, &c &c, all in our hauds. 

itis higuly gratifying to fiud that, by skilful arrangement, and rapidity 
of execution, vur uss, 10 killed aud wounded, did not exceed, on the spol, 
60—amoug the former the brave Capt. Charles Hanson, of the 7tb infan- 
try—not more distiuguished tor gallantry, than for modesty, morals, and 
piety. Lieut. J. P. Juuustone, Ist artillery, serving with Magrader's bat- 
td a young officer of the highest promise, was killed the evening 

elore. 

Que of the most pl-asing incidents of the victory is the recapture, in 
the works, by Captaiu Drum, 4th artillery, under Major Garduer, of the 
two brass 6ix-pouuders, taken from another company of the same regi- 
ment, thuagh without the Joss of honvur, at the glorious batule of Buena 
Vista— about which guus the whole regiment bad mourned fur so many 
long mouths! Counug up, a little later, | had the happiness to joia io 
the protri.cted cheers uf the gallant 4th on the joyous event; and, indeed, 
the whole aruny sympathizes iv its just pride aud exaltation. 

The battle beiug wou vefore the advancing brigades of Worth’s and 
Quitmau’s divisious were in sight, both were ordered back to their late 
positivous—Worth to attack Siu Antonio, in froat, with his whole force, 
as soon us apprvacned iu the rear by Pillow's and Twiggs’ divisions— 
moving from Coutreras through San Angel and Coyoacan. By carrying 
Sau Autonio, we kuew that we should open another—a shorter and bet- 
ver road to the capital, for our siege and other trains. 

Accordingly tue two advanced divisions aud Shields’ brigade marched 
from Goutreras, uuder the immediate orders of Major Geueral Pillow, 
why was uow joined by the gallant Brigadier General Pierce of his div:- 
sion, persvually thruwu out of activity, late the evening befuie, by a 
severe hurt from the fall of his borse. 

After giving neces:ary orders on the field, in the midst of prisoners 
and trophies, aud seudiug iustructions to Harney’s brigade of cavalry, 
left at Sau Augustin, to juiu me, | personally fullowed Pillow's move- 
ment. 

Ariiving at Coyoacas, two miles by a cross road, from the rear of San 
Antoun, | first detached Captain Lee, engineer, with Captain Kearney's 








truop, Ist dragouus, suppurted by the rifle regiment, an fer Major Lor- 





Twiggs the mode and means of attack, and Twiggs’ other brigade 
(Riley’s) I soon ordered up to support him. 

Next (but all in ten minutes) | sent Pierce (just able to keep his sad 
dle) with his brigade (Pillow’s division), conducted by Capt. Lee, engi- 
neer, by a third road, a little farther to our left, to attack the enemy's 
right and rear, in order to favour the movement upon the convent, and 
cut off the retreat toward the capital. And, finally, Shields, senior briga- 
dier to Pierce, with the New York and South Carolina volunteers, 
(Quitman’s division,) was ordered to follow Pierce closely, and to take 
the command of oar left wing. All these movements were made with 
the utmost alacrity by our gallant troops and commanders. 

Finding thyself at Coyoacan, from which so many roads conveniently 
branched, without escort or reserve, I had to advance, close upon Twiggs’ 
rear. The battle now raged from the right to the left of our whole line, 

Learning, on the retura of Captain Lee, that Shields, in the rear of 
Churubusco, was hard pressed, aud in danger of being outflanked, if not 
overwhelmed, by greatly superior numbers, I immediately sent under 
Major Sumper, 2d dragvons, the ries (Twiggs’ reserve), and Capt. Sib- 
ley’s troop, 2d dragoous, then at hand, to support our left, guided by the 
sume engineer, 

About an hour earlier, Worth had, by skilful and daring movements 
upon the front and right, turned and forced Sau Antonio—its garrison, n0 
doubt, much shaken by our decisive victory at Contreras. 

His second brigade (Col. Clarke’s) conducted by Capt. Mason, engi- 
neers, assisted by Lieut, Hardcastle, topographical engineer, turned 
right, and by a wide sweep came out upon the high road to the capital. 
At this poiat the heavy garrison (3,000 men) in retreat, was, by Clarke, 
cut in the centre; one position, the rear, driven upon Dolores, off to the 
right; and the other upon Churubaseo, in the direct line of our opera- 
tions. The first brigade, (Colonel Garland’s same division.) cons:sting of 
the 2d artillery, under Major Galt, the 3d artillery, under Lieut. Colonel 
Belton, and the 4th infantry, commanded by Major F. Lee, with Lieut. 
Colonel Duncan’s battery (temporarily) followed in pursuit through the 
town, taking one general prisoner, the abandcned guns, (five pieces,) 
much ammunition, and other public property. 

4 The forcing of San Aatonio was the second brilliant event of the 

ay. 
Worth’s division being soon reunited in hot pursuit, he was joined by 
Major General Pillow, who, marching from Coyoacan and discovering 
that San Antonio had been carried, immediately turned to the left, ac- 
cording to my instructions, and, though much impeded by ditches and 
swamps, hastened to the attack of Churubusco. 

The hamlet of scattered houses, bearing this name, presented, besides 
the fortified convent, a strong fieldwork (tete de pont ) with regular bas- 
tions and curtains, at the head of a bridge over which the road passes 
from San Antonio to the capital. 

The whole remaining forces of Mexico,—some 27,000 men—cavalry, 
artillery, and infantry, collected from every quarter—were now in, on 
the flanks or within supporting distance of, those works, and seemed re- 
solved to make a last and desperate stand; for if beaten here, the feebler 
defences at the gates of the city (four miles off ) could not, as was well 
known to both parties, delay the victors an hour. The capital of an an- 
cient empire, now of a great republie, or an early peace, the assailants 
were resolved to win. Not an American—and we were less than a third 
of the enemy’s numbers—had a doubt as to the result. 

The fortified church or convent, hotly pressed by Twiggs, had already 
held out about an hour, when Worth and Pillow—the latter having with 
him Cadwallader’s brigade—began to manceuvre closely upon the éete de 
pont, with the convent at haif gunshot, to their left. Garland’s brigade 
(Worth’s division) to which had been added the light battahon under 
Lieutenant Colonel Smith, continued to advance in front, and under the 
fire, of a long line of iafantry, off on the left of the bridge; and Clarke 
of the same division directed his brigade aloug the road or c ose b7 its 
side. Two of Pillow's aud Cadwallader's reziments, the 11th and 14th, 
supported and participated in this direct movement ; the other (the vol- 
tigeu!$) was left in reserve. Most of the corps—particularly Clarke's 
brigade advancing perpendicular, were made to salfer mach by the fire 
of the tete de pont, and they would have satfered greatly more by flank at- 
tacks from the couvent, but for the pressure of Twiggs on the othe® side 
of that werk. 

_ Tois well-combined and daring movement at iength reached the pria- 
cipal point of attack, aud the formidable tete de pont was, at once, as- 
saulted, and carried by the bayonet. Its deep wet ditch was at firet gal- 
lautly crossed by the 8th and 5th infantry, commanded, respective y, b 
Major Waite and Lieutenant Colonel Scott—followed closely by the 6: 
infantry (same brigade) which had been so much exposed in the road— 
the [1th regiment, under Lieutenant Colenel Graham, and the I4th com- 
manded by Co‘ouel Trousdale, both of Cad wallader’s brigade, Pillow’s di- 


vision, About the same time, the enemy in front of Garland, after a 
Seca of an cour and a half, gave way, iu a retreat towutds the capi- 
tal. ; 


The immediate results of this third signal triumph of the day were; 
3 field pieces, 192 prisoners, much ammunition and two colours, taken in 
the tete de pont. 

4Lieut J. F. rons, 1st artillery, aide-de-camp to Brig General Cadwalla- 
der, a young officef of great merit and conspicuous in batue on several 
ro ge uccasions, received in front of the work, a mortal wound. (Since 

ead.) 

As the concurrent attack upon the convent favonred physically and 
tnorally the assault upon the ¢ele de pont, so, reciprocally, no doubt, the 
full of the latter coutributed to the capture of the former. The two 
works were only some 450 yards apart; andas soon as we were in pos- 
8essiou of the lete de pont, a captured 4-pounder was turned and tired— 
first by Captain Larkin Smith and next by Lieut. Suelling, both of the 
8th infantey —several times upen the convent. In the same brief interval, 
Lieut. Col. Da ican (also of Worth’s division) gallantly broughttwo of his 
$4us to bear, at a short range, from the San Autouio road, upon the prin- 
cipal face of the work, aad on the tower of the church, which, in the ob- 
siiate contest, had beenrefilled with some of the best shurp-sho»ters 
of the enemy. 

Finally, twenty minutes after the ¢ete de pont had been carried by Worth 
and Pillow, and at the end ofa desperate conflictof two hours and a half, 
the church or convent—the citadel of the strong line of defence alung 
the rivulet of Churubuscuo—yielded to Twiggs’s division, aud threw out, 
vn all sides, siguals of surreader. The waite flags, however, were not 
exhibited until the momeut when the 3d infantry uoder Captain Alex- 
auder, had cleared the way by tire and bayouet, and he entered the work. 
Captain J. M. Smith and Lieut O. L. Shepherd, both of that regiment, 
with their companies, had the glory of leading the assault. The former 
received the surrender, and Captain Alexauder iustantly bang out, from 
a balcony, the colours of the gallant 3d. Major Dimick, with a party of 
the Istartillery, serving as infantry, entered nearly abreast with the 
leading troops. 

Captain Taylor's field battery attached to Twiggs’s division, opened its 
effective fire at au early moment, upon the out-works of the cunvent and 
tower ofits church. Exposed to the severest fire of the euemy, the 
captain, his officers and men, woa universal almiratioa; bat at length, 
much disabled in men and horses, the battery was by superior orders 
withdrawn from the action thirty minutes belore the surrender of the 
convent. 

Those corps, excepting Taylor's battery, b»longed to the brigade of 
Brig. Gen. Smith, who closely directed the whole attack iu froat, with 
his habitual coolness and ability ; while Riley’s brigade, the 2ud and 7th 
iufautry, uader Capt. T. Morris and Lieut. Cul. Plympton, respectively — 
vigorously engaged the right of the work and part of its rear, At the 
mument, the rifles, belonging to Smith's, were detached in suppert of 
Brig. Gan, Shields’, on our extreme leit; and the 4th artillery acting as 
infautry, uader Major Gardner, belonging to Rilley’s orignts. had beea 
le't in charge of the camp, trophies, & . at Contrerasa, Twigs’s division 
at Churubusco bad thus been deprived of the services of two of its most 
gallant aud etlective regiments. 

The immediate results of this victory were :—the captureof 7 field- 
pieces, some amaiunition, one coluur, three generals, and 1261 prisoners, 
including other officers. 

Ceprains BE. A. Capron and M J. Burke, and Lieat. 8. Hoffman, all of 
the Istartillery, aud Captsin J. W. Anderson and Lieut. Thomas Easley, 


ing, lo re -obuvitre that strong point; aud next despatched Maj or General | both of the 2d infautry—five officers of great merit—‘ell gallantly be fure 

Pillow, with ove of bis brigades (Cadwallader’s) to make the attack | tunis work. 2 

upon it, Iu concert witn) Major General Worth, ou the opposite side. The capture of the enemy’s citadel was the Sourth greatachievement 
At the same time, by austher road to the lelt, Lieut. Stevens, of the! of our armies iu the sume day. 

engineers, supported by Lieut. G. W. Swith’s company of Sappers aud | It has been stated that, sume two hours and a half before. Pierce’s 

miners, of Lue same Corps, Was Bent to recouuvlire tue siruugly furtilied | followed closely by the voluuteer brivade—I oth under the command of 

t hur h or couvenut of Saw Pa lo, in the bamlet of Churubuscu—one mile | Brig. Gen. Suields—tad beeu detacued to our leftto turn thee remny's 

ofk. Twiggs, wih one of his br gades (5 nith’s—less the rifles) end works ;—to prevent the escape ofthe garrisons, aud to oppose the exten- 

Gapt. Taylor's ficld battery, were ordered to tollow aud attack the con- sien of Lue emeciny’s numerous corps, trom the eur, upon unt around cur 

vent. M jur Swith, seuiur eugiueer, wa: despatched to cuucert wish | left, 
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f& Considering the inferior numbers of the two brigades the objects of the 
movements were ditlicult to accomplish. Hence the reinforcement (the 

ifles, &c ) sent forward a little later. ‘ ye 

me at ve march ofa mile around to the right, this temporary division 
found itself on the edge of an open wet meadow, near the rvad from San Au 
tunio to the capital, and iu the presence of some 4,000 of the enemy's in- 
fantry, a little in rear of Churabusco, on that road. Establishing the 
right at a strong building, Shields extended his left, parallel to the road, 
to outflank the enemy towards the capital. Bat the enemy extending 
his right, supported by 3,000 cavalry, more rapidly (being tavoured by 
better grouud) in the same direction, Shields concentrated the division 
about a hamlet, od determined to attack ia front. 

The battle was long, hut, and varied; bat ultimately, success crowned 
the zeal and gallantry of our troops, ably directed by their distinguished 
commander, Brig. Geueral Shields. The 9th, 12, and 15th regiments, 
under Colonel Ransom, Captain Wood, and Colonel Morgan, respectively 
of Pierce's brigade, (Piliow’s division) aud the New York and South 
Carolina voluuteers, under Cvlonels Buraett and Batler, respectively, of 
Shields’s own brigade, (Quitman’s division,) together with the mountain 
howitzer battery, uow under Lt. Reno of the ordnance corps, all shared 
in the glory of this actioa—our fifth victory in the same day. 

Brigadier Gen. Pierce, from the hurtof the evening before—under 
paio aud exhaustion—fainted in the action. Several other changes in 
command occurred on this field. Thas Colonel Morgan being ray 
wounded, the command of the 15th infantry devolved on Lieut. Col. 
Howard ; Colonel Burnett receiving a like wound, the command of the 
New York voluateers fell to Lieut. Col. Baxter; and on the fall of the 
lamented Colonel P. M. Batler—earlier badly wounded, but continuing 
to lead nobly in the hottest part of the battle—the command of the 
South Carolina volunteers devolved—first, on Lieut. Colonel Dickerson, 
who being severely wounded, (as before in the siege of Vera Cruz,) the 
regiment ultimately fell under the orders of Majur Gladden. ; 

ieuts David Adams and W. R. Williams of the same corps; Captain 
Augustus Quarles and Lieut. J. B. Goodman of the 15th, and Lieat. E. 
Chandler, New York volunteers—all gallant officers, nobly fell in the 

e action. 
“Shields took 380 prisoners, including officers; and it cannot bedoubted 
that the rage of the conflict between him and the enemy, just in the rear 
of the éete nt and the convent, had some influence on the surrender 
of those formidable defences. 

As soon as the éefe de pont was carried, the greater part of Worth’s and 
Pillow’s forces passed that bridge in rapid pursuit of the flyiag enemy. 
These distinguished generals, coming up with Brigadier General Shields, 
now alsv victortous, the three continued to press upon the fugitives to 
within a mile and a half of the capital. Here, Colonel Harney, with a 
smal! part of his brigade of cavalry, rapidly passed to the front, and 
charged the enemy up to the nearest gate. 

The cavalry charge was headed by Captain Kearney, of the Ist dra 
goons, having in squadron, with his own troop, that of Capt. McReynolds 
of the 3d—making the usual escort to general headquarters; but being 
early in the day detached for general service, was uow under Colonel 
Aarney’s orders. The gallant captain, not hearing the recall, that had 
sounded, dashed up to the San An'ouio gate, sabriug, in his way, all 
who resisted. Of tne seven officers of the squadron, Kearney lost his left 
arm; McReynulds aud Lieutenant Lorimer Graham were both severely 
wounded, and Lieutenant R. 8S. Ewell, who succeeded to the comm ud 
of the escort, had two horses killed uader him. Major F. D. Mills, of the 
15th infantry, a voluvteer in this charge, was killed at the gate. 

So termiuated the series of events which | have but feebly presented. 
My thanks were freely poured out on the ditferent fields—to the abili- 
ties and science of generals and other otlicers—to the gallautry aud prow- 
ess of all—the rank and file included. Sut a reward infinitely higher— 
the applause of a grateful country and government—will, | caunot doabt, 
be accorded, in due time, to much merit, of every sort, displaying by 
this glorivus army, which has now overcome all dilliculties—uistauce, 
climate, ground, fortifications, numbers. 

It has in a single day, in many battles, as often defeated 32,000 men ; 
made about 3,000 prisoners, including eight generals (two ot them ex 
presideuts) and 200 other officers; killed or wounded 4,000 of all ranks 
—besides entire corps dispersed and dissolved ;—captured 37 pieces ol 
ordvauce—more than trebling our siege train aud field batteries—with 
® large number of small arms, a full supply of ammunitivn of every kiud, 
&c. &ec. 

These great results have overwhelmed the enemy. Our loss amounts 
to 1,053;—killed 139, including 16 officers; wounded, 876, with 60 ofh- | 
cers. The greater uumber of the dead aud disabled were of the highest 
worth. ‘Those under treaiment, thanks toour very able medical ollicers, 
are generally doing well. ; 45 

1 regret baving been obliged, on the 20th, to leave Major Gen. Quit 
man, au able commander, with a part of his divisiou—the tine 2d Penn 
syivania voluuteers aud the veteran detachmeut of United States mnariues 
—at our important depot, San Augustiv, Lt was there that L bad placed 
our sick and wounded; the siege, supply and baggage tralus. li these 
had beea lost, the army would have beea driven almost to despair; aud 

cousidering the enemy's very great excess of nambers, and the mauy ap- 
proaches to the depot, it might well have becoine emphatically, the posé 
of honour. . * 

Alter so many victories, we might, with but little additional loss, have 
occupied .he capital the same eveuiug. But Mr. Trist, commissioner, &., 
as well as myself, had been admonished by the best frieuds of peace— 
intelligent neutrals aud some American resideuts—agaiusl precipitation ; 
lest, by wantonly driving away the goverament aud vthers—dislionoured 
—we might scatter the elemeuts of peace excite a spirit of uatioual 
desperativa, and thus indetiuitely posipoue the hope ut accominodatiun. | 

Deeply impressed with this dauger, and remembering our missiou—to | 
conquer a peace—the army very cheerfully sacrificed to patrivtisai—to | 
the great wish aud want of oar coautry—the eclat that would have fol: | 
lowed an evtrance—sword in baud—into a great capital. Willing to 
leave something to this republic—ot no immediate value to us—ou wuick | 
to rest her pride, aud to recover temper—l1 halted our viciorivus corps at | 
the gates of the city, (at least for a time,) aud bave them now cautoued 
in the neighbouriug villages, where they are well shel:ered aud supplied 
with all necessaiies. 

Ou the morning of the 21st, being about to take up battering or assault- 
ing positions, to authorize we to summon the city tu surreuder, or tu sign 
an armistice with a piedge to enter at ouce into negotiations for a peace, 
@ mission came out to propose atruce. Rejecting iis terms, L despatched 
my contempiated note to Presideut Sauta Auna—oumitling Lue summons. 
The 22d, commissioners were appointed by the commander of two 
armies; the armistice was sigued tho 23d, and ratilicatious exchanged 
the 24th. 

All matters in dispute between the two governments have been thus | 
happily turned over to tbeir plenipotentiaries, who have now had several 
conf-rences, and with, I thiuk, some hope of siguing a treaty of peace. 

There will be trausmitted to the Acjutaut General reports frum divi- 
sions, brigades, &c. on the foregoing operations, to which L must refer, 
with my hearty concurrence in the just applause bestowed oa corps aud 
individuals by their respective commanders. | have been able—this re- 

port being wecessarily asummary—to bring out, comparatively, but little 
of individual merit, not lying directly in the way of the narrative. Thus | 
"I doubt whether I have, in express terms, given my app-obation and ap.- | 
Jause to the commanders of divisions aud independeut brigades; but 
eft their fame upon bigher grounds—the simple record of their great 
deeds and the brilliaut resulis. 

To the staff, both general and personal, attached to the general head- 
quarters, I was again under high obligations for services in the field, as 
always in the bureaux. I add their names, &c.¢ Lieut. Col. Hitchcock, 
actiug inspector general; Major J. L Suith, Capt. BR bk. Lee, (as dis 
tinguished for felicitous execution as for science and daring.) Capt. Ma. 
sou, Lieutenants Stevens, Beauregard and Tower, all of the eugiueers ; 
Major Turubull, Capt. McClellan, and Lieut. Hardcastle, topograpiical 
engineers ; Capt. Huger and Lt. Hagner, of the ordnauce; Captains Ir- 
win and Wayne of the quartermaster’s department; Capt. Grayson ot! 
the commissariat ; Surgeou Geveral Lawson, in his particular departineat ; 

















on the morning of the 14th, the colours of the United States on the walls 
of this palace. f 

The victory of the 8th, at the Molinos del Rey, was followed by daring 
reconnoissances on the part of our distinguished engineers—Captain Lee, 
Lieuts. Beauregard, Stevens, and l’‘ower—Major Smith, senior, being sick, 
and Capt. Mason, third in rank, wounded. ‘Ihe operations were directed 
principally to the south—towards the gates of the Piedad, San Angel, 
{Nino Perdido,} San Antonto, anu the Paseo de la Vega. ' 

The city stands on a slight swell of ground, near the centre of an irte- 
gular basin, and is girdled with a ditch in its greater extent—a navigable 
canal of great breadth aud depth—very difficult to bridge in the presence 
of an enemy, and serving at once fur diainaze, custom-house purposes, and 
military detence ; leaving eight entrances or gates, over arches—each of 
which we found detended by a sys'em of strong works, that seemed to re- 
quire nothiag but some men and guns to be impregnable. 

Outside and within the ¢ oss-fires of those gates, we found at the south 
other obstacles but little less formidable. Al! the approaches near the 
city are over elevated causeways, cut in many places to oppose us, and 
flanked, on both siles, by ditches, also of unusual dimensions The nu- 
merous Cross-roads are flanked, in like manner, having bridges at the in- 
tersections, recently broken. ‘Ihe meadows thus checkered, are moreover 
in many spots under water or marshy, for, it will be remembered, we 
were in the midst of the wet season, though with less rain than usual, and 
we could not wait for the fallof the neigubouring lakes and the conse- 
quent drainage of the wet grounds at the edge of the city—the lowest 
of the whole basin. 

Alter a close personal survey of the southern gates, coverej by Pillow’s 
division and Riley’s Brigade of Twiggss’~with four times our numbers 
concevtrated in our immediate front—i determined, on the U1th, to avoid 
that network of obstacles, aod to svek by a sudden inversion to the south- 
west and west, less unfavourable approaches. 

To economise the lives of our gallant officers and men, as well as to in- 
sure success, it became indispensable that this resolution should be long 
masked from the enemy; and again, that the new movement, when dis- 
covered, should be mistaken for a feint, and the old as indicating our true 
and ultimate point of attack. 

Accordingly,on the spot, the 11th, I ordered Quitman’s division from 
Coyoacan, to join Pillow by daylight, before the southern gates, and then 
that the two major generals, with their divisions, should, by night, pro- 
ceed (two miles) to join me at Tacubaya, where I was quartered with 
Worth’s division. ‘Twiggs, with Riley’s Brigade and Captain Taylor’s and 
Steptoe’s field batteries—the latter of 12 pounders—was left in front of 
those gates, to maneuvre, to threaten, or to make talse attacks, in order to 
occupy and deceive the enemy. Twiggs’s other brigade (Smith’s) was 
left at supporting distance, in the rear, atSan Angel, till the morning of 
the 13th, also to support our general depot at Miscoac, The stratagem 
against the south was admirably executed throughout the 12th and down to 
the afternoon of the 13th, when it was too late for the enemy to recover 
from the effects of his delusion. 

Phe first step in the new movement was to carry Chapultepec, a natural 
and isolated mound, of great elevation, stron ly fortified at its base, on its 
acclivities and heights. Besides a numerous garrison, here was the mili- 
tary college of the republic, with a large number of sub-lieutenants and 
other students. Those works were within direct gun-shot of the village 
of Facubuya, and, until carried, we could not approach the city on the 
west, vithout making a circuit too wide and too hazardous. 

In the course of the same night (that ofthe ilth) heavy batteries with- 
in easy ranges were established. No, 1, on our right, uader the command 
of Captain Drum, 4th artillery, (relieved late next day, for some hours, by 
Lieut. Andrews of the 3d), and No. 2, commanded by Lieut. Hagner, 
ordnance—doth supported by Quitman’s division. Nos, 3 and 4, on the 
opposite side, supported by Pillow’'s division, were commanded, the former 
by Cupt. Brooks aud Lieut. S. S. Ander-on, 2d aviillery, alteruately, and the 
latter by Lieut. Sone, ordnance. The batteries were traced by Capt. 
Huger and Capt. Lee, engine.r, and constructed by them, with the able 
assistance of the young officers of those corps and the aitillery. 

To prepare for au assault, it was foreseen that the play of the batteries 
might rua into the Secoud day ; bat receuatcaptures lad not only trebled 


| our siege pieces, but alsv our ammunition; aud we kuew that we should 


greatly augment both, by carrying the place. L was therefore in uo haste 
in ordering an assault before the works were well crippled by our 
missiles. 

The bombardment and cannonade, under the direction of Capt. Huger, 
were commenced carly in the morning of the 12th. Before nighuall, 
which necessarily stopped our batteries, we had perceived that a good 
impression had been wade on the castle and its outworks, and that a 
large body ofihe enemy had remained outside, towards the city, from an 
early hour, to avoid our fire, aud to be on Land at its cessation, iu order to 
reinforce the garrisou against au asssult, The same outside force was 
discovered the next muruiug, alter our batteries had reopeaed upon the 
castle, by which we again reduced its garrison to the minimum needed for 
the guns. 

Pitlow and Qui.man had been in position since early in tie night of the 
llth. Major General Worth was now ordered to hold bis division in re. 
serve near the louudry, to support Pillow ; aud Brigadier Gen Smith, of 
Twiggs’s division, Wad just arrived with his brigade from Piedad, [12 
miles] lo support Quituan, Twiggs’s guus, belure the southera gates, 
again remiuded us, as the day Letore, tuat he, with Riley’s brigade aud 
Laylor’s and Steptoe’s batieries, waa ia actisily, threateusng the southern 
gates, and there holding a great part of the Mexicau army onthe de- 
lensive. 

Worth’s division furnished Pillow’s attack with an assaulting party of 
some 290 voluuteer ollicers and men, uuder Capt. MecKiazio ot the 2ud 
artillery : and I wiggs’s division supplied a similar oue, Commauded by 
Capt Causey, 24 lutauiry, to Quitman Kuch of those little columes was 
furdished with scaling ladders. 

The siguat I had appointed for the attack was the momentary cessation 
of tiie ou the part of our heavy batteries. About 8 o'clock in the moru- 
lug of the 13ch, judging that the time had arrived, by the eifect of the 
missiles we liad turowa, | sent au aid-de-camp tu Pillow, aud another to 
Quitman, wita notice that the concerted sigual was about to be given. 
Both columus now advanced with anu alacrity that gave assurance of 
prompt success. Tlie batteries, seizing oppo:tunities, turew shots and 
shells upoan the eaemy over the beads of our men, with good effect, par- 
ticularly atevery attempt to reinforce the Works from without to meet 
our assault. 


Major Gen. Pillow’s approach on the west side, lay through an opon ! 


grove, filled with sharp-shovters, who were speedily dislodged ; when, 
veing up with the front of the attack, and emergiug into open pace, at 
the tuutofa rucky acclivity, that gallaut leader was struck down by an 
agonizing wound, The immediate command devolved on Brigadier Cad- 
wallader, in the absence of the senior brigaders l’ierce, of the same divisivn 
—au iavalid since the eveuts of August 19:4. On a previous call of Pil 
low, Worth bad just sent hin a reinfurcemeut—Colouel Clarke's bi igade. 

The broken acclivity was still to be ascended, anda Struug redvubt, 
midway, to be carried, belore reaching the castle or the heigh.s The 
advance of our brave men, led by brave officers, though necessarily slow, 
was unwaveriug, over rocks, chasms aud miues, aud under the hottest 
fire of canuon aud musketry. The redoubt now yielded to resistiess val- 
vur, aud the shouts that followed announced to the castle the fate that 
impended. The enemy were steadily driven from shelter to shelter. 
The retreat allowed not time to fire a single mine, without the certaiuty 
of blowing up triend and foe Those who at a distance attempted to ap- 
ply matches to the long trains, were shot dowu by our men. There was 
death below as well as above ground. Atlength the ditch and wall of the 
main work were reduced ; the scaling ladders were brought up and 
plauted by the storming parties; some of the daring spirits first iu the 
assault were cast dowu—killed or wounded ; but a lodgment was svon 
made ; streams of heroes followed ; all cpposition was overcome, and 
several of our regimental colours flung out from the upper walls amidst 
long continued shouts and cheers, which sent dismay into the capital. 
Nv sceue could have been more animating or glorious. . 

Maj. Gen. Quitman, nobly supported by Brig. Geu. Shields and Smith, 
[P. ] his other officers and meu, wasup with the part assigaed him. 


Capt. H. L. Scott, acting assistant adjutant general; Lieut. Williams, aid- | Simultaueously with the movement on the wes', he tad gallan.ly ap- 
de camp, had a week before been thrown out of activity by a severe proached the southeast of the same works over a causeway with cuts 
| 


wound, received in a successful charge of cavalry agaiust cavalry, aud 
four times his numbers, but, on the 2Uth, I had the valuable services, as 
volunteer aids, of Mojore Kirby aud Van Buren, of the pay department, 
always eager for activity aud distinction; aud of a tuird, the gallaut 
Major J. 1’. Gaines, of the Kentucky voluateers. [ have the honvar ww 
be. sir, with high respect, WINFIELD scorr. 


hon. Wa. L. Marcy, Secretary of War. 
CAPTURE OF THE CITY. 


No. 34, HEADQUARTERS or THE Anmy, 


National Palace of Mexico, Sept. 18, 1847. 
Sia :—At the end of another series of ardaous aad brilliant Operations, 


, and batteries, and de:euded by an army strongly posted outsile, to the 
eastoi the works. Those formidable obstacles Qittinan had tu face, 
with but little shelter fur his troops or space for mas@uvring. Deep 
ditche:, Hauuking the causeway, made it difficult tou cross on either side 
iuto the adjoiuiug meadows, aud these again were intersected by other 
ditches. Smith and bis brigade had been early throwa out to make a 
sweep tothe right, ia order to present a frout against the enemy's line— 
vutside—and to turn two intervening batteries, near the foot of Chapal- 
ep c. This movement was alsv intended to support Quitmau’s storming 
parties, both on the causeway, The tirsi of these, furnished by Twigge's 
division, Was commanded ia succession by Capt. Casey, 2ud intautry, 
and Capt. Paul, 7th infautry, alter Casey had been severely wounded; 
aud the 2d, origiuaily under the gallant Major Twiggs, marine corps, 





of more than forty-eight hours continuance, this glorivus army hoisted, 


killed, and thea Cupt. Miller, 2d Pennsylvania volunteers. The storm 




















ing party, now commanded by Capt. Paul, seconded by Capt. Ruberts of 
the rifles, Lieut. Stewart, and others, of the same regiment, Smith's 
vrigide, carried the two batteries in the road, took some guns, with 
many prisoners, aud drove the enemy posted behind in support. T 
New York and South Caro ina volunteers—Shields’s brigade—and the 2 
Pennsylvania volunteers, all on the left of Quitman’s Line, together with 
portions of his storming parties, crossed the meadows in trout, uuder a 
heavy fire, aud entered the outer enclosure of Chapultepec, just ia time 
to join in the final assault in the west. 

Besides Major Generals Pillow and Quitman, Brigadier General Shields, 
Smith, and Cadwallader, the following are the officers and corps most 
distinguished in thuse brilliant operations :—The voltigeur regiment, in 
two detachments, commanded respectively by Col. Andrews aud Lieut. 
Col. Johustone—the latter mostly in the lead, accompanied by Major 
Caldwell; Captains Barnard and Biddle, of the same regiment—ihe 
former the first to plant a regimental colour, and the latter amonget the 
first in the assault ;—the siorming party of Worth’s division, under Capt. 
McKenzie, 3d artillery, with Lieut. Selden, 8th infantry, early on the 
ladder and badly wounded; Lieut. Armistead, 6th infautry, the first to 
leap into the ditch to planta ladder; Lieuts. Roduers of the 4th, and J. 
P. Smith of the 5th intantry—both mortally wounded; the 9th infantry, 
under Col. Ransom, who was killed while leading that gallant regiment; 
the 15th infantry under Lieut. Col. Howard and Major Woods, with Capt. 
Chase, whose suaeeer gallantly carried the redoubt, midway up the ao- 
clivity ; Col. Clarke’s brigade [ Worth’s division} Consisting of the 5th, 
8th, and part of the 6th regiment of infantry, commanded respectively, 
by Captain Chapman, Major Montgomery, and Lieut Edward Johnoson— 
the latter especially noticed with Lieut. Longstreet, badly wounded— 
advancing, colours in hand— Picket andjMerchant, the last three of the 8th 
infantry ; portions of the United States marines, New York, South Garo- 
lina, and 2d Pennsylvania volunteers, which, delayed with their divig- 
ion (Quitman’s) by the hot engagement below, arrived just in time to 
participate ia the assault ofthe heights—particularly a detachment under 
Lieat. Reed, New York volunteers, consisting of acompany of the same 
with one vf the storming party (Twiggs’s division, serving with Quit- 
mau) under Lieut. Steel, 2d infantry—after the fall of Lieut Gantt, 7th 
infantry. 

In this connection it is but just to recall the decisive effect of the 
heavy batteries, Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4, commanded by those excellent offi- 
cers—Captain Drum, 4th artillery, assisted by Lieuts. Benjamin and 
Porter of his own company; Captain Brooks and Lieut. Auderson, 2d 
artillery, assisted by Lieut. Russell, 4th infantry, a volunteer; Lieuts, 
Hagner and Stone, of the ordnance, and Lieut. Andrews, 3d artillery— 
the whole superiutended by Captain Huger, chief of orduance with this 
army—an officer distinguished by every kind of merit. The mountain 
howitzer battery, under Lieut. Reno, of the ordnance, deserves, also, to 
be particularly mentioned. Attached to the voltigeurs, it followed the 
movements of that regiment, and again won applause. 

In adding to the list of individuals of conspicuous merit, I must limit 
myse'f to a few of the many uames which might be enumerated:—Cap- 
tain Hooker, assistant adjutant general, who won special applause, suc- 
cessively, in the staff of Pillow and Cadwallader; Lieut. Lovell, 4th ar- 
tllery €wounded] chief of Quitmau’s staff; Capt. Page, assistant adju- 
tant generat, [wouuded,] and Lieut. Hammond, 3d artillery, both of 
Shields’s statt, and Lieut. Van Dorv, [7th infantry, ] aid de-camp to Brig- 
adier Gen. Smith. 

Those operations all occurred on the west, south-east, and hights of 
Chapultepec. To the north, and atthe base of the mound, inaccessible 
on that side, under Col. Trousdale, and Capt. Magruder s tielu battery, 
Ist artillery—one section advanced ander Lt Jacksou—all of Pilluw's di- 
visiun—had, at the same time, some spirited atlairs against superior num- 
bers, driving the enemy from a battery in the road ,and capturing agua. In 
these the officers and corps name d gained a merited praise. Col. Trous- 
dale the commander, though twice wounded, continued, on duty aatil the 
heights were carried. 

Early in the morning of the 13th, I repeated the orders of the night 
beture to Major Gen. Worth, to be, with his division at hand, to support 
the movemeut of Major Gen. Pillow from our left The latter seems svom 
to have called for that entire division, standing momentarily in reserve, 
aud Worth seat him Col. Cilarke’s brigade. The call,if not unnecessary, 
was at least, from the circumstances, unkuown to me at the time; tor 
soou observing thatthe very large body of the enemy, in the road in 
front of Major Gen. Quitman’s right, was receiving reinforcements from 
the city—1 sent instructions to Worth, on our opposite flau., to tura 
Chapultepec with his division, and tu proceed, cautiously, by the road at 
its northern base, in order, if not met by very superior aumbers, to 
threaten or to attack, in rear, that body of the euemy. The movement, 
it was also believed, could uot iail todistract and to intimidate the enemy 
geuerally. “ : 

Worth promptly advanced with his remaining brigade—Col. Garland’s 
—Lieut. Vol. C. F. Smith's light battalion, Lieut. Col. Duncan's field 
battery—all of his division—aud three squadrons of dragoons uuder Ma- 
jer Sumuer, which Lt had just ordered up to join in the movemeut, 

Having turned the furest to the west, aud arriving opposite to the north 
centre ot Chapultepec, Worth came up with the tcvuops tn the road, uader 
Col. Trousdale, and aided by a flauk movement of a part of Garlaud’s brig- 
ade, succeeded iu taking the oue-gun breast-work, then uuder the fire of 
Lieut. Jackson’s section of Captain Magruder’s field battery. Continuing 
tu advance, this division passed Chapultepec, attacking the right of the 
enemy's line, resting on that road, about the moment of the general re- 
treat cousequent upon the capture of the furmidable castle aud its oub 
works. 

Arriving }some minutes later, and mounting to the top of the castle, 
the whole fieid to the east jay pliinly uudar my view. 

There are two routes from Chapultepec to the capital—the one on the 
right eutering the same gute, Belen, with the road from the south, via 
Piedad; and the other obliqulag to the left, to iutersect the great w estera 
or San Cosme road, ia a subury outside of the gate of San Cosme. 

Each ofthese routes [au el vated cause way }] presents a double road way 
oa the sides of an aquedact of strong masvury, aud great height, resting 
ou open arches and miss? e pillars, which, together, attuid fine poinis both 
for attack aud deleuce. The sideways of bothaqueducta are, moreover, 
defeuded by many strong breastworks at the gates, and beture reaching 
them. As we had expected, we fouad the four racks anusually dry and 
solid for the season. 

Worth aud Quitman were prompt in puisuing the retreating enemy— 
the furmer by the San Cosme aqueduct, and the latter along that of Belea, 
Each had now advauced some hundred yards. 

Deeming itall imporiant to profit by our successes, and the consequent 
dismay of the enemy, which coald not be otherwise then general, [I 
hasteved ‘o despatch from Chapultepec—tirst Clarke's brigade, and ther 
Cadwallader's to the support of Worth, ana gave orders that the necessary 
beavy guus should follow. Pierce's brigade was at the same time sent 
to Quitman, and, in the course of the afternoon, [ caused some additional 
siege pieces to be added to his train. Then, after designating the 15th 
infantry, under Lieut. Cul. Howard—Morgan, the colonel, bad b-en dis- 
abled by a wound at Churubusco—as the garris mm of Chapultepec, aud 
giving directions for the care of the prisouers of war, the captured ord- 
uance and the erdnance stores, I proceeded to join the advance of 
Worth, within the suburb, and beyond the turn at the junction of the 
aqueduct with the great hghway from the west to the gate of San 
Cosme. 

At this junction of roads, we passed one of those formidable sys- 
tems of city defences, spoken of above, and it had not a gun! a strong proof 
—1 That the enemy had expected us to fail in the a tack upon Chapultepec, 
even if we meant anything more than a feint; 2. That, in either case, we de- 
signed, iu his beliel, to return and double our forces against the Southera 
gites—a delusion kept up by the active demonstrations of Twiggs, a0 
the forces pusted on that side; and3, That advancing rapidly trum the 
reduction of Chapultepec, the enemy had not time to shift guus—ouUr 
previous captures had left him, comparatively, but few—from the south- 
eru gates. 

Within those disgarnished works, I found our troops engaged in @ 
street fight against the enemy posted in gardens, at windows and on 
house-tops—all flat, with parapets. Worth ordered forward the muuataia 
howitzers of Cadwallader's brigade, preceded by skirmishers and pio» 
neers, with pick-axes and crow bars, to force windows and doors, or to 
burrow through walls. The assailants were soon 10 an equality of posi- 
tion fatal to the enemy. By cight o’clock in the evening Worth had 
carried two batteriesin this suburb, According to Wy instructions, he 
here pusied guards and sentinels, and placed bis troops ance shelter 
for the uight. There was but one more obstac le—the San Cosme gate 
[custom house) between him and the great square lu front of the cathe- 
dral and palace—the beart of the city and that barrier, it was knowa, 
could not, by daylight, resist our siege guus thirty minutes, 

I had gone back to the foot of C apultepec, the point from which the two 
aquedacts begin to diverge, some hours earlier tu order to be near the new 
depot aud ia easy communication with Quitman and Twiggs, as well as 
with Worth. : 

From this point I ordered all detachments and straglers to their respeo; 
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en in advance; sent to Quitman additional siege guns, am- 
fie oven entrenching tools; directed Twiggs’ remaining —— 
(Riley's) from Piedad, to support Worth, —~ = Steptoe’s fie 
iedad, to / ejuin Quitman’s division. 
mye oo. i the Seat well aware that the ae. or San Gutta, 
was the less difficult route to the centre and couquest¢ ee ae ; ante 
therefore, intended that Quitman should ouly maueuvie an rg t , 
Belen or south weste rn gate, in order to favour tve main attack by Worth 
ua wing ths strong defences at the Belen were directly uuder the 
aaa f the much-stronger fortiess, called the cifadel, just within. Botn 
orth defences of the enemy were also withiu easy supporting distance 
of these “4 ag sel, or “ nino Perdido,” aud San Antonio gates. Hence 
pve theyeiee ’ a numbers, given to Worth’s movement as the main 
’ 
—_ in the course of the day, communicated to 
weer — P apg nig in hot oumeecamants himeelf, and 
Major-Gen. - . Brig. Generals Shields and Smith--Shields ge | 
wren cet beto ° Znapultepec, and refusing to retire—as well as by all 
wounded = rptee of the column, Quitman contiuued to press forward, 
are seg og direct fires ;—carried an intermediate bat.ery of two 
under fies n the gate, befure twoo’clock in the afternoon, but not with- 


gune, and the te loss, increased by his steady maintenance of that po- 


out proportiona 


a of the heavy battery—4th artillery—Captain Drum and Lieut. 


Benjamin, were mortally wounded, and Lieutenant ey ite ae in 
rank, slightly. The loss of those two most distinguished offic pS ap rend 
will long mourn. Lieuts. J. B. Morague and Wm. Canty, of the Sout 
Carolina volunteers, also of high merit, fell ou the same occasion—besides 
many of our bravest non-commissioned officers and men—particularly in 
Capt. Drum’s veteran company. J cannot, in this place, ive names or 
numbers; but full returns of the killed and wounded of ali cour ps, in 
their recent operations, will accompany this report. “ 

Quitman, within the city—adding several new defences to the position 
he had won, and sheltering his corps as well as practicable—now await- 
ing the result of daylight under the guns of the form dable citadel, yet 

subdued. ’ 
7 At about four o'clock next morning, September 14th, a deputation of 
the ayuntamiento [city council] waited upon me to report that the feder- 
al government and the army of Mexico had fled from the capital some 
three hours before, and todemand terms of capitulation in favour of the 
church, the citizens, and the municipal authorities. I promptly replied 
that | would sign no capitulation ; that the city had ‘een virtually in 
our possession irom the time of the lodgments effected by Worth and 
Quitman the day before; that I regretted the silent escape of the Mexican 
army ; that I should levy upon the city a moderate contribution, for spe- 
cial purposes; and that the American army should come under no terms 
not self-imposed—such only as its own honour, the dignity of the United 
States, and the spirit of the age, should, in my opinion, imperiously de- 
nd impose, 
“Te ‘the core, so imposed, I refer the department to subsequent Ge 
neral Orders, Nos. 287 and 289, paragraphs, 7, 8, and 9, of-the latter, 
copies of which are herewith enclosed. — i 

At the termivation of the interview with the city deputies, [ communi- 
cated, about daylight, orders to Worth and Quitinan to advauce slowly 
and cauiiously [to guard against treachery ] towards the heart of the city, 
and to occupy ils stronger axd more commanding points, Quitman pru- 
ceeded to the great plaza or square, plauted guards, and hoisted the co- 
fours of the Uniied States ou the natioual pa'ace—containing the halls o! 
congress aud executive departments of federal Mexico. Lu this grateful 
service, Quitman might have been anticipated by Worth, but .or my ex- 
prees orders, halting the latter at the head of the A/ameda, a green park 
Within three squares ol that goal of general ambition. The capital, how- 
ever, was not tukeu by any vue or two corps, but by the taleut, the sci- 
ence, the gallantry, the prowess of this eutire almy. In the glorious 
conquest, alf had contributed—e irly and powerfully—the killed, the 
wouuded, and the fit for duty—at Vera Cruz, Cerro Gordo, Contreras, San 
Antonio, Charubuscu [three battles], the Molinos del Rey, aud Chapul- 
tepec—as much as tuvse who fought at the gates of Belen and Sau 
Cosme. 

Soun after we had entered and were in the act of occupying the city, | 
a fire was opened upon us from the Hat roots of the houses, trom windows 
and coruers of streets, by sume convicts liberated the wight before by the 
flying gov erumeut—joined by, perhaps, as many Mexican soldiers, whi 
had disbanded themselves and thrown off taeir auiform. This unlawful | 
war lasted more than twenty-four bours, iu spite of the exertions of the | 
MuUuicipal author lies, and was vot put duwu ull we had lost many men, | 
including several ollicers, killed or wounded, avd puutshed the miscreauts. | 
Their objects were, to gratify vatioual batred ; aud, iu the general alarin | 
and coulusion, to plunder the wealthy tuhabitauts—particulurly the de- 
serted ouses. But families are now generatly returaing; business of 
every kind has beeu resumed, aud the city ts already trauquil aud cheer- | 
ful, uuder the admirable conduct (with exceptious very tew aud trifi-| 
ing) of our gallant troops. 

fuis army has been wore disgusted than surprised that, by some sinis. | 
ter process Ou the port of certalu individuals at Lome, iis numbers have 
been, geuerally, almost trebled in our public papers—begiuuing at Wash- 
Ippon. 

Leaving, as we all feared, inadequate garrisons at Vera Cruz, Perote, 
and Puebia=-with much larger hospitals; aud beiug obliged, must reluc- 
tantly, from the same cause (geueral paucity of uuubers) to abaudon Ja- 
lapa, we marched (August 7-10) irom Puebla with uly 10,738 rank and 
file. This number tuctudes the garrisou of Jaulapu,aud the 2,429 men 
brought up by Brig. Geueral Pierce, August 6. 

At Contreras, Cliurubusco, &c., (August 20.) we had but 8,497 men en 
geged—alter deducting the garrisuu el Sau Augustin, (uur general de 
pet) the intermediate sick aud the dead; at the Molinos del Rey, Sep- 
tember 8. but three brigades, with some cavalry aud artillery—iaking 
in all 325L meu—were m the battle; iu the two days—September 12 
aud 13—vur Whole operating force, after deducting, again, the recent 
killed, wounded, aud sick, together with the garrisou of Miscuac, ihe 
then general depot, aud that of Vacubaya, was but 7,180; aud, tiually, 
alter deducting the new yarrisou of Ch ipultepec, with the killed aud 
wounded of the two days, we took possession, Sept. LL, of this great capi. | 
tal with less than 6 000 meu! Aud L reassert, upouw accumulated aud 
unquestionable evidence, that, iu not ove of those Conflicts, wus this at my 
opposed by lewer thau three aud a half times its numbers—iu several of 
them, by a yet greater excess 

I recapitulate our loss since we arrived in the basin of Mexico. 

AuGust 19, 20—Killed, 137, including 14 oflicers. Wound:d, 877, in- 
cludiug G2 ollicers, Missing, probably killed, 38 renk aud tile. ‘Total, 
1,052. 

Serpremper 8—Killed, 116, including 9 officers, Wounded, 665, in 
cluding 49 officers. Missing, 18, rauk aud tile. Total, 739 

Serremuer 12,13, 14—Auled, 130, including 10 officers. Wounded, 
708, iucluding 68 oflivers. Missing. 29 rauk aud file. Total, 862 

Graud total of losses, 2,703, incladiug 383 officers. 


On the other laud, this small force has been beaten on the same occa- 
sion, in view of their capital, the whole Mexican arwy, of,at the begiu- 
ning, thirty-odd thousaud men—posted, always, iu chosen positivus, | 
betund evtrenchments, or more forundable deteuces of nature and art; 
killed or wounded, of that number, more than 7000 cflicers and meu ; 
taken 3,700 prisoners, one seventh officers, including 13 ceverals of 
whom 3 had been presideuts of this republic ; captured mure than 20 
colours aud standards, 75 pieces of orduunce, besides 57 wal! pieces, 
20,000 small arms, an immense quantity of shot, sells, powder, && 

Ot that euemy, Once 80 formidable iu uumbers, appolutments artillery, 
&c , tw enty-odd thousand lave disbauded themselves in despair, leaving 
ae is kuown, vot more thau three fragments—the largest about 2,500— 
now wandering in differeut directious, without Magaziues or a military 
chest, and living a¢ free quarters upon their own people, 











Capt. H. H. Scott, chief in the adj. geal.’s department; Lieut. Williams, 
nid-de-camp; Lieut. Lay, military secretary, and Major P. F. Gaines, 
Kentucky cavalry, volunteer aid-de-camp. Capt. Lee, engineer, 80 con- 
stantly distinguished, also bore important orders from me (Sept. 13) un- 
til he fainted from a wound and the loss of two nights’ sleep at the bat- 
teries. Lieutenant Beauregard, stevens and Tower, all wounded, were 
employed with the divisions, and Lieutenants G. W. Smith and G. B. 
McClellan with the company of sappers and miners. Those five Lieu- 
tenants of engineers, like their captain, wun the admiration of all about 
them. The ordinance officers, Capt. Huger, Lieutenents Hagner, Stone 
and Reno, were highly effective, and distinguished at the several bat- 
teries: and I must add that Capt. McKinstry, assistant quartermaster, at 
the close of the operations, executed several important commissions for 
me as a specific volunteer. ; 

Surgeon General Lawson, und the medical staff generally, were 
skilful and untiring in and out of fire, in ministering to the numerous 
wounded, ay ; 

To illustrate the operations in this’ basin, l enclose two beautiful 
drawings, prepared under the directions of Moj. Turnbull, mostly from 
actual servey. ; . 
I have the honour to be, sir, with high respect, your most obedient 
servant. WINFIELD SCOTT. 
The Hon. Wm. L. Marcy, e | 
Secretary of War. 





OIED-~ On Wednesday afternoon, 17th instant, SUSANNAH C. THORNE, wile of 
Lawrence Hill. 
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TENE AIWIOW. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 20, 1847. 





Since our last issue the French Steamer New York has arrived, bringing 
two or three days later intelligence from the continent of Evrope. The 
aspect of affairs in England had scarcely changed since the departure of 
the Washington steamer from Southampton, on the 24th ult. 

The money pressure of England is beginning to be felt on this side of 
the Atlantic, and “ Wall-street”’ is agitated. This is natural and usual— 
such is the commercial sympathy felt between the two countries, The 
immediate cause, however, of the pressure felt here is the return of a 
large quantity of specie to England—uno less than two millions of dollars 
having been sent off by the recent packets. Thus the gold sovereigns 
which arrived last spring so abundantly to buy bread, are, having accom- 
plished theic mission, returning whence they came. It should not, how- 
ever, be understood that the balance of trade is thus much against this coun- 
try. The distrust of Billson England induces those making remittances 
to send forward specie as the safer of the two. This will continue unti! 
the precious metals augment in value in this market, or rather until the 
panic abates in England, so that remittances by Bills can be again resorted 
to with safety. 

Lat the interim will be a period of anxiety, because the departure of 
bullion from the country diminishes the stock in the vaults of the Banks 
and the Banks of necessity contract their discounts, making money 





scarce, and ihus dimivishing the circulating medium of the country. 
But the practical question that arises, is—will this drain of the specie 
coniiuue long enough, or be of sufficient amount to produce any serious 
money disasters? At present we think uot, for two millions of dollars are 
afier all but an insignificant sum, and not a quarter part of the amount 
that was sent over by England during the reign of short crops and the 
potatoe disasters. Unless ayery large sum has been taken off by the 
Mexican War, or over trading has exceeded all bounds, we cannot be 
persuaded that the displacement of a few millions of dollars can be 
seriously felt. 

How long the panic will continue in England is yet uncertain; but the 
last accounts exlubit indications that the government were about to give 
way, ard relax some of the severities of the Bank Bill. Thie, it is sup- 
posed, by increasing the amount of the circulating medium, will give re- 
lief to trade, restore confidence, re-establish the Bill business, and check 
the export of bullion from this ceuntry. The necessity for eome relaxa 
tion of the Bank restriction in London wes beginning to be admitted 
pretty geverally, Even those who were advocates, or at least apologists 


fur the restriction, thought “ the screws” had been on long enough. That 
8 8 § 


the panic had broken a good many hou es—who, as General Jackson af 
firmed, ought to break because they had traded beyond their capital—is 
certain; aud hese having been cleared off will render the commercial 
atmosphere more pure aud bring about a healthier coudition of things 
than even befere the panic began. The following we extract from an ar- 
ticle in the Liverpool Jounal of the 23d Oct. It gives a luminous ex- 
hibition of the state of the question; and although the Jowrnal is rather 
partial to restriction, it seems to admit that the time has arrived when 
the ministers may act. 


Ministers having admitted a scarcity, exposed themselves to the impor- 
tunity of exempting corn from unnecessary waste. Sugar would make 
excellent beer and spirits, and a bungling measure deluded speculators 
into the sugar trade. Havannah seut us all its produce. ludis was 
traversed fur rice and saccharine. Such wasthe vehemence of the furor 
inthe grain and sugar trades that the regular commerce of the country 
was interrupted for the want of tonnage—the freights being at the same 
tine so high that the produce when imported did not always pay the 
cost of carriage. 

Mark the sequel. The impetuosity in the trade in grain threatened an 

export of gold, and the bank, in the vain effort to stop it, raised the rates 
of interest and discount; but as this only seut up prices, speculation 
eceived an additional impulse. A small panic disappeared, and the 
rade went on until accumulated stocks apprised people that there was, 
after all, correctly speaking, no scarcity, aud that the distillers and 
brewers needed not to adapt their machinery to the use of sugar. An 
abundant harvest blessed the land—blessed the world—and the immed.- 
ate consequence was acommercial panic, 

Philosophers, according to Sic Isaac Newton, ought always to be satis- 
fied with a sufficient cause for a phenomenon ; and if the wild specula- 
tiou of the spring and summer, and the late full harvest, explain the 
mystery of recent failures, it is unnecessary to lay a heavy charge on 
railways or on Peel’s Bank Act. They may have aggravated the malady, 
but certainly they did not cause it, for they were in operation in April 
and May last, when the panic passed, as wellas in September and Octo- 
ber, when it endures. 

The panic grew directly and indirectly out of the harvest. There can 
be really no doubt of this. The abundance of grain excluded sugar from 
the breweries and distilleries, and a serious fall in value was the conse- 
quence. The farm predace was in excess, and an immense decline in 
prices was the result. All who held corn lost; all who held sugar lost. 
Everybody knew this, and failures in these trades being generally, per- 





_ General Sauta Auna,a fugitive, is believed tu be on the point of re- 
Faas hay cliet magistrucy, aud escaping 'o veutral Guatemala. A new j 

ent, no doubt, will svun be declared, aud the tederal Congeess is | 
©x pected to re assemble at Queretaro, 125 miles north of this, on the Z | 
Catecus road, some time in October. IL bhuve seen aud 


duct through this city to several of its members. 
find itself 


given sate con- 
The government will | 
without resources; no army, no arsenals, no magazines, and 
but little revenue interual or external. Stil, such is the oustinacy, ue! 
rather infatuation, of this people, tuat ttis very doubtful whether the new | 
author.tics will dare to sue for peace on the terms which, in the recent! 
negotiations, were made by our miuister, 

* 7 * * * * 7 * 


In conclusion, I beg to enumerate once more, with due commendation | 


and thauks, the distinguished staff ollicers, geueral and persoual, who, iu ceeded eighty, the amount of liabilities being uot less than £13,900,000, } 
—Mr. CayLey says £20,000,000. 

_ [vis cruel to press on fallen men, but we do the unfortunate no injust- 

ice, refusing them no sympathy, when we honestly, for pablic guidance, 

anulyse their affairs. Candour here is essential to the right »ppreciation 

| of the diflicalties of the moment. What is the fact? Of the eighty houses 


our ale operations in front of the euemy, ac cumpauied me and com- | 
muunicated orders to every point and through eve:y danger. Lieut. Col. 
Hitcheuck, acting inspector general ; Major Turnbull aud Lieute Ling 
Uardeastle, topograptical cugiueers ; Major Kirby, chief paymaater ; 
Capt. Irwin, chief quartermaster ; Capt, Grayson, chief commissary 


haps unreasonably, anticipated, distrust was the necessary result. The 
banks grew timid, and, in proportion to their caution, arose the demand 
fr money. The Bank of Eagland, in self detence, kept pace with the 
discount houses; a large failure startled London and Liverpool, and dis- 
trust increased. The banks began to prepare for consequences, by ac- 


| cumulating cash; individual merchants, under a similar influence, fol- 


lowed their example, and usurers and capitalists, for purposes somewhat 
opposite, withdrew money from circulation. The curreucy necessarily 
appeared to diminish; and yet there was a greater want of contidence 
than want of bank notes. Banks, in refusing accommodation, found it 
mach more polite to tell their customers that the currency was to blame 
and uot their owa suspicions, 

These circumstances tested the mercantile class. Several could not 
stand it, and one failure rapidly followed another until the number ex- 












falien not more than five wil! pay 20s. in the pound, not fifteen will pay 
15s., and the average of the remainder will not exceed 5s. Here chen 
was a frightful mass of rottenness. Here were sixty firms doing immense 
business under circumstances which rendered them most hurtfal to legi- 
timate trade. For years many of them were insolveut, and every one 
acquainted with business knows, that to sustain themselves they were 
obliged to overlay the fair trader, force the market—buying at any price 
Ou credit, and selling at any price for cash—-driving prices up and down, 
and distressing all competing with them. 

To get rid of so much rubbish almost any panic ought to be endured ; 
they account fully for the present panic. It is perfectly obvions to every 
reflecting mind that no measure of relief cou'd operate under the influ- 
ence of such a mass of insolvency ; and itis equally plain, that no ministry 
ought to prop up such a load of corruption. ‘The real question for consid- 
eration now is,—have the insolvent firms all “gone?” If they have 
fallen, then ministers are called upon to act; and, as very few rotten 
firms can have passed the ordeal, it would be politic to tolerate even these, 
rather than sacrifice the hea thy for the sake of punishing the iafected. 
Any movement of government would suffice: men’s minds need relief, 
poe ministers showing confidence would inspire the country with confi- 

ence, 

_ Should ministers not move we have no fears. The circulation of money, 
like the circulation of the blood, is as enduring as life. Gold is pouring 
into thecountry—must continue to pourin. The RotHscuitns are said te 
have rectived a million and a half this week ; but be that as it may, it is 
idle nonsense to talk of permanent danger—futile to fear for the commer- 
cial might of England. The elements of prosperity absolutely crowd 
around us. We have abundance of every thing and every thing cheap, 
Foreign markets are being exhausted, and we have the means of supplying 
them. When confidence is restored prosperity will descend again like a 
Norwegian summer, in sudden luxuriance, after a harsh cold winter. 

In the estimate of causes which produced a diminution in the home- 
trade, we have not instanced the cotton-trade, because the advance in the 
price of raw was not followed by acorresponding rise in the price of the 
manufactured ariicle. Cheap cotton, however, we regard as essential to 
returning prosperity. — 


THE POSTAL ARRANGEMENTS. 


Notwithetanding the “retaliatory” measure of the American Govern- 
ment has been actually resorted to and put in force by order of the Post 
Master General, it appears that there is yet some hope of coming to an 
amicable arrangement by special treaty or rather convention, between 
the two governments. The following extract from the Washingtoz 
Union presents to us the present state of the question. The British Go- 
vernment, it seems, declined to rescind the order of the 9th of June rela 
tive to the charge of sea-postage on the Washington’s letters, but submitted 
to Major Hobbie the plan of a Postal Convention which Major Hobbie 
has brought back with him, and which is now under the consideration of 
the American cabinet. 


“He (Mr. Hobbie) has not, it seems, effected a postal arrangement 
with the British post office. The Government of Great Britain still ad- 
here to their obnoxious order of the 91h of June last, imposing the British 
sea postage on the American mails conveyed in the American steamship. 
This order they will relinquish upon the adoption of a postal conven- 
tion between the two countries. Bat in discussing the terms for a con- 
vention, they insisted upon certain arrangements, objected to by our 
postal agent and Minister at London. Not acceding to these, Major Hob- 
bie returned, bringing with him the British plan for a postal convention, 
for the decision of our government. 

“ Arrangements with France are necessarily postponed until those 
with Great Britain shall be adjusted ; as the mails to and from France 
conveyed by the American steamer pass through England, and be- 
come subject to the English transit pcstage. 

“In ree pect to our mails with the German States, Major Hobbie effected 
full and satisfactory arrangements, securing the transmission of letters b 
the Washington, direct to their destination, either with postage prepaid, 
or unpaid, at the option of the writers, with a plan of accountability 
which gives to each government its share of the postage. In some of 
the German States, a single uniform rate of postage on American corres- 
pondence has been agreed upon, and at a reduced amount; and there 
is a fair prospect that the other States will concede the same advan- 
tage.” 

So there is some hope of accommodation yet, but we cannot avoid re- 
gretting that the harsh measure, with respect tc the transit of the mails to 
Canada, was so hastily adopted. The inconvenience felt by persona in 
business here is considerabie; aud the sundry publishers, whose works 
have circulation in the colonies, will be put to inconvenience iu pre paying 
the postage of their publications. The regulatiow, however, does not 








affect this journal, as it has always been our practice to pay the United 
States postage on that portion of the edition sent to the B: itish Provinces, 
In the new mercantile business now opening between Canada and the 
United States, under the auspices of free trade, both postages of all the 
mercantile correspondence fall on the American correspondent, as was 
pointed out by us in our las impression, 

The interruption of the mails by the Canerd line of steamers will be, 
unquestionably, seriously felt by the Canadian merchants; but the pecple 
of the colonies console themselves with the coufidem. hope that the in- 
terdiction will lead to the long cherished enterprize of a general Ruil- 
road throughout the whole extent of these provinces. Should this great 
project be carried into effect, the provinces will be entirely independent 
of the United States, for their postal communications with the mother 
country; and we doubt not thatat the eusuing session of the Canadian 
legislature,the question will be mooted in good earnest, and the incipient 
steps taken to put the affair in train. From Halifax to Lake Hurcn this 
oLe sentiment reigns, and men of the most adverse politics meet and 
agree upon the great question of “THe Rattroap.” 

The imputation of illiberality on the part of Great Britain, in refusing 
tu receive the Weshington’s letters on the same terms as thove brought by 
her own steamers, is not perhaps over just Great Britain keeps up @ 
highly efficient line of mail steamers with North America, at a great ex- 
pense—nearly half 2 million of dollars annually. No one compla'ns of 
thisline, either as respects its safety, ite punctuality, or its charges. Allare 
satisfied with it both in Fagland and America, and pronounce it almost 
faultless. The United States, however, thougkt proper to set up a rival 
line of steamers, which they have an undoubted right to do; but is it fair 
on the part of therival to ask the old line to give up a share of its busi- 
ness, which admitting the letters by the Washington in the manner re- 
quired would be virtually doing ? We are aware that much can besaid 
on the other side of the question, and for this reason we are anxe 
ivus to see the matter settled by virtue ofa friendly and mutually advan- 
tageous convention. This happy issue, we trust, will be yet arrived at, 
for it is essentially importatt to bota countries that the epistolatory, as 
well as the mercantile intercourse be promoted by all practicable means, 

The Germans it seems have come into a liberal arrangement. Doubt 
less. They have no steamers of their owa, drawing upon their Treasury 
for half a million of dollars annually. 

We are often told of the jealousy felt by England towards America 
and *o American steamers. This jealousy is not always apparent. We 
can seldom indeed detect ituourselves; but very often we see, and occasion- 
ally point out feelings of a very opposite kind. In further proof of which 
we beg to give insertion to an extract of a letter recently received from 
London. It comes from a gentleman of high rank m diplomatic life, and 
who moves ia the first circles in England. We regret that we are not at 
liberty to append his siguature, as his name would give additional force 
to his sentiments. 





Lonpow, Oct. 12, 1847. 
I was little prepared to learn that now, when the two Boundary Ques 


} tions have been acjusted, aud when at length the Provision Markets of 


Great Britain have been opened without restriction to the agricultural 
produce of the United States—hostility and resentment are the predomi- 
uant feelings, as indicated io the specimen which I have seea of the 
American Press. I beg to assure you, that on this side of the Atlaatic so 
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for irom auy hostile feeling vowards the United States, there is ouly one 
universal desire throughout all classes, that of seeing Great Britain and 
the United Siates cordially and mutually engaged in promoting each 
other’s prosperity. You must expect an occasional overflow of anger 
from persons who have been ruined by the failure of the United States 
Bank, and by the repudiation—but that is momentary. 

Bat there is an importaut fact in this business commonly lost sight of, 
namely, that the British Government levied the same charge on letters 
by the Great Western and Great Britain, when running, tbat she now 
does on those by the Washington. The same rule applies to the Sarah 
Sands. Eightpence sterling; as we understand, being charged in every 
ease, so that a perfect equality exists on the vessels of both countries 
except as regards the Cunard steamers. It can then be hardly expected 
that England would extend a privilege to a foreign flag which she cc- 


fuses to her own. —— 
OBITUARY NOTICES. 


We have to announce the death of the Mayor of Montreal, Mr. Mills, 
who fell a victim to an arduous and conscientious discharge of his official 
daties afier a short il!ness. Mr. Mills, deeply impressed with the suffer 
ings of the unfortunate emigrants, was indefatigable in visiting theil 
abodes of disease and destitution, and administering such relief as the 
resources of his office placed at bis command. In doing this he con- 
tracted the fatal Typhus, and paid the penalty of bis benevolence 
with his valuable life. Mr. Mills was a native of New-England—we be- 
lieve of Bostun—but had been many years a resident of Montreal, where 
the high respectability of his character, and the zeal with which he iden- 
tified himself with the rising prosperity of his adopted city, secured for 
him the highest civic honour his fellow-citizens could offer. His inter- 
ment. was marked by every appropriate houour, the Governor-General 
and his Staff attending and joiniog in the long procession. Mr. Mills has 
Jeft a wife and children to deplore his loss. 

This fatal Ty phus, brought over by the unfortunate emigrants who have 
fied from famine and privation in Ireland, has made fearful ravages in 
many of the colonial cities. The medical profession has lost some of its 
brightest ornaments, who perished in the faithful discharge of their 
duties. 

Sir Richard Bonnycastle, a distinguished officer of the Royal Engi- 
neers, has lately paid the debt of nature at his residence near Kingston, 
in Upper Canada. Sir Richard had passed many years of his active life 
im Canada in the service of his Sovereign, aud becoming warmly attached 
to the country resolved to pass the remainder of his days in that colony. 
He had published one if not two works on the social, political, and gene- 
ral state of Canada. 

The Nova Scotia papers announce the decease of the Hon T. N. Jef- 
fery, many years collecter of hee Majesty’s Customs at Halifax, a gentle- 
‘man of the true English stamp, and whose loss is deeply deplored by a 
large circle of frieude, and by the public generally. We cannot refrain 
from copy ing the following glowing tribute to his memory : 


“Mr.Jetlery commenced his official career in the Andit Office in London, 
and was indebted for bis appointmeat to the Collectorship of Customs at 
Halifax, to William Pitt, who recommended him to his successor in the 
Admiuistration. Soon after his arrival in Halitax, he was called to His 
Majesty's council, then exerting Executive and Legislative functions. As 
senior member of the council he administered the government during the 
absence «f Sir Peregrine Maitland, for a period from October 1842, until 
the arrival of Sir Colin Campbell, in June 1843, with much satisfaction to 
the people, He was President of Her Majesty’s Council op to the time 
when bis executive aud legislative functions were separated, and its mem- 
bers resigned . and in token of the apprubation of his sovereign of there 
services, he was allowed, alike with his honourable colleagues, to retain 
the title, rank, and precedence, which attached te that station, 

“* Mr. Jeffery was descended ofa respectable English family. His father 
was Consul General at Lisbon, and represented Povle in the Imperial 
Parliament. The family estate, called San Seucit, was situated a short 
distance from Poole. The subject of this notice embodied the best points 
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The Old Commodore. By E Howard, author of Ratlin the Reefer, &c. 
&c. Published by Burgess & Stringer, New York. Messrs. Burgess & 
Stringer are publishing a se-ies of nautical novels, new and old, that are 
delightful accessions to our stock of standard works of fiction. Mr. How- 
ard ranks next to Cuoper and Marryatt asa nautical novelist—he possesses 
the same powers of faithful description, and graphic delineation of sea 
characters. 

*,* Our readers will perceive by the subjoined notices that the Anglo 
American newspaper has been discontinued, and that the subscription list 
copy right, and good will of that journa! has been purchased by the 
proprietor of the Albion. It will be also observed that we have an- 
| nexed the subscription list ofthe Anglo American to that of the Albion} 
and that the subscribers to the former paper will be snpplied with the 
latter in lieu thereof. 

The assignee of the Anglo American has authorized us to col'ect the 
out-standing debtsof the liteconcern. Oar agents in pursuance of this 
duty will present the accounts for payment; and we shall be obliged 
to any of the subscribers who will remit us their balances. The only 
authorized travelling agents are Thomas Peele, John Nimmo, and 8. T 
Stanton; and John S. Bloom, for the city of New York. 


TO OUR READERS. 


The surviving Proprietor of this journal hus disposed of the copyright 
and subscription list of the Anglo American, which will hereafter be is- 
sued with the Albion. The Anglo American will of necessity be discon- 
tinued after this number, and we are authorized to say that the A/bion 
will hereafter be sent in its stead, beginning with the impression of Sa 
turday next. We regret this sudden termination to our labours, but the 
death of the Editor, who was also one of the proprietors, has rendered it 
necessary. 

We beg to return our deep and heartfelt thanks to our numerous friends, 
subscribers, and the Public, for the generous and uniform support they 


have given us. 
NOTICE TO GUR SUBSCRIBERS, 

Having assigned all the debts and claims due to the Anglo American, 
to H. V. Butier, we are authorised by him to say to all persons indebted 
for subscriptions, or in any other manner, to said paper, that the propri- 
etor of the Albivu newspaper, or his agents alone, are authorized to co!- 
lect and receipt for said debts. E. L. GARVIN & Co. 

New York, Nov. 13th, 1847. 

NOTICE. 

Persons indebted for subscription, or in any other manner to the Anglo 
American, are hereby requested to make immediate payment of the 
same to the proprietor of the Albion or his agents, who ure alone au- 
thorized to collect and receipt for the same, from this date. 

New-York, Nov. 13, 1847. H. V. Butrer. 

*,* We have occupied a large space to-day with the despatchee of Gen 
Scott descvibing his operations prior to, and on the occupation of, the 
Mexican capital, The substance of the letters we have already given, 
but the despatches are necessary to give authenticity to those highly 
Important military achievements. 








Dr. Cottyer’s Mover Representations at Patmo’s.—This interest- 
ing and truly classical exhibition has been well attended during the 
week. Indeed the superior facilities affurded at Palmo’s, for giving ef- 
fect to the groupings, have tow made the entertainment one of the most 
attractive in the city. Dr. Cullyer has revived the representation of 
“The Greek Slave,” which now forms one of the most perfect of his 
admirably executed picces. 





Mr. Burke’s Concert at THE Tapervacte.—Mr Burke was honoured 
with a large audience at his Concert on Tuesday evening. The perfor- 
mance was highly applauded, and Mr. Richard Hoffinan, the new Pianist, 
met with loud demonstrations of approbation. 
the great Lion Pianist. 
instant, 


He is a worthy pupil of 
Mr. Hoffman will give a Concert on the 29th 








of the character of his countrymen, with none of their fa.lings save such 
asmay be consiJered inseparable from the common lot of well ordered 
homanity. He was frank and generous in his disposition—atlable and 
kind and gentlemanly in his demeanour. His manners bad been grafted 
wpon those of the old school, and bote no dissimilar frait—in the assertion 
of his political principles, which were of the Tory cast, he was firm and 
conscientious, but never uncharitadle in their display. He has been the 
honoured president of the St. George's National and Charitable Society 
of ths city, ever since ile revive! ten years ago. They were too proud of 
their beloved President to permit him to abdicate, aud we are persuaded 
will long lament their bereavement, 

* As « zealous friend of public improvement, it wes part of thecharacter 
of the Honourable deceased, to give largely of the pecuniary means to 
forward every useful undertaking. His example has done much to in- 
duce a better system of Agriculture in the Province. His country seat 
at Dukeland evinced al:ke his encouragement of that mos: useful pursuit, 
and the beneficial influence which cannot fuil to follow its scientific pro- 
secution. 

“Charitable to profusion, the claims of the poor to his bi nevolence 
were never unheeded. Of him it may be truly said in this reepect, \hat 
nove ever sought bis assistance in vain.” 


William Gray, Esq., a native of Nova Scotia, died on the 16th of October, 
at Liverpool, whither he had p:oceeded with the hope of recovering that 
health which a long life in public service had tended greatly to impair. 
Mr. Gray, after filling the oflice of British Consul for Virginia for a period 
of 27 years, co ight for end obteined permission to retire from public life 
on 6 pension, agreeably to the rules of British Consular service. ‘iris he 
enjoyed but a few )ears, baving reached the age of 72. Few British 
public functionaries have been more esteemed and beloved than Mr. 
Gray. In Norfolk, where he resided for upwards of a quarter of a cen- 
tury, he maintiined the honour of bis country without giving offence to 
any one, and hie loss is not less regretted by the American community of 
Norfolk than by his warmest British friends and admirers. He wastruly 
a long, well tried and faithful servant of the British Crown, and a man 
olsterling honour and integrity, possessing that urbanity, hospitality and 
bevevolence which mark the charecter of an English gentleman. 


New Works. 


Mesers. Wiley & Putnam, Broadway, among their many other usefu; 
aod valuable publications, have just issued a series of lessons giving ele- 
Mentary instructions in drawing, which are highly useful to the early 
student iv that agreeable art These instructions are put up in the por- 
table form of Cards, and are prepared by Benjamin H. Coe, teacher of 
drawing. They can be safely recommended for the use of schools and 
private :tudents, and are sold at a very reasonable price. 

Messrs. Grigg, Elliott & Co. of Philadelphia, have just issued a Life of 
General Tayler, by J. Reese Fry, derived from documeuts preparedyby 
R. J. Conrad. The work is illustrated with several cuts, and gives a 
brief outline of the General's early life, and a comprehensive narrative 
of the military exploits in which he has been engaged, particularly dur. 
ing the war in Mexico. The volume is written in a free and easy style, 
@ad the .roat po; ularity of the hero will insure an abundant sale for the 


book. 


‘©Tue Hauser Famity.”—This talented and scientific band of Tyro, 
leans, gave their first concert at the Tabernacle on Wednesday evening 
to a large and highly delighted auditory. They are infinitely superior 
to their relatives, the “ Rainer Family,’’ and we think are likely to meet 
with the same success in this country, that has been awarded to their 
efforts, in most of the continental cities of Europe. 


Che Drama. 


Park Tueatre.—Mr. Pitt bas been playing during the week to thin, 
but discriminating audiences. He has proved himself to be an actor of 
no ordinary calibre: one deserving of more encouragement and support 
than has been awarded to him by the New York public during his pre- 
seul engagement. 

Mr. Pitt has one eminent qualification, he is original in his conceptions. 
This is the creative faculty which stamps the actor of true genius. But 
he is not equally original in the maaner in which he embodies these crea- 
tions—there is, consequently, crepancy between bis conceptions 
and embodiments that exposes him to the strictures of the general run of 
critics. His readings are marked by strong original thought; they are 
truthful illustrations of the poet’s ideas But they are tvo often render 
ed with a mannerism which reminds you of Macready, Booth, and the 
elder Vandenhotf. We can readily account for this error. Mr. Pitt was 
almost born upon the stage, he has been an actor from his youth, upwards 
The great actors of his day stamped their peculiarities upon his mind, be- 
fore he began to look at hs author, with an individualized and personal 
eye to the true bearings of language and character. 

He has by close study, anda strong percep:ive faculty, plucked out the 
heart of the mystery of his author, and he occasionally, with the power 
of true genius, embodies the very spirit of his characters; but the servile 
imitations of old stage associations linger around him, and, to a certain 
extent, this defect mare the general effects of his representations. His 
Hamlet was less open to cevsure in this particular, than any character 
we have seen him play. There the originality and truthfulness both o/ 
the conception and the execution wasdecidedly marked. His interview 
with the Ghost was an almost unequalled piece of acting. The awe- 
struck terror and filial love, acting by turns on Hamlet’s mind, were 
vividly and most artistically portrayed. 

The same truthfulness pervaded the difficult personation of the “ antic 
disposition” Hamlet assumes; this point was never lost sight of. It 
rendered the whole subsequent portion of the play reconcilable and in- 
telligible to the spectator, particularly 19 the much disputed scene with 
Ophelia. The play scene, tov, was avother masterly and original piece 
of natural acting; but we might enumerate similar beauties in every 
scene, arising out of this identification of the actor with the true mean- 
ing of the poet. Much of the same originality of thought was manifest- 
ed in his Sir Giles. There was the author’s rugged, unbending Sir Giles, 
angular and abrupt, despotic and overbearing when dealing with hs 
equals and dependeuts, but fawning and crouching to bis superiors to at- 











Evangeline, a Tale of Acadie. By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
Second edition. Poston: William D. Ticknor & Co. 
ton & Cv. We have received from the publisher a copy of the second edi- 
ton of this popular Poew, by Longfellow. The public voice has stamped 
ths poem as being equal io the best of Longfellow’s productions. It 
w || be extensively circulated, for the author is a poet of nature and a 
w.iter of geniue. 

Clinton Bradshaw, or the Adventures of a Lawyer. By the author of 
“East and West,” Howard Pinkney, &c. &c. Burgess & Stringer, New 
York. Areprint of a now popular American novel, which will be found 
acceptable to every lover of fiction. 





New York: Apple- | 


tain his ambitious ends. It was all life-like and real, and the last scene 
terri ly in earnest and powerfully graphic. Sufficientiy so to stamp him 
as an actor of the highest order of excellence. 

| Mr. Pitt terminates his engagemeut this evening, and we trust to see 

him again in New York, recovered in health, and under circumstances 

when his fine talent may be more justly appreciated. 


ae —— 
and good. Mr. Geo. Andrews, as the victim of intemperance, played the 


part with a faithfalness and vigour that drew forth loud applanse. It was 
ja trath an admirable performance. Mrs. Jones was the suffering wife— 
& parteminently adapted to her powers. It is a finished specimen of 
melo-dramatic acting of the domestic school, and received much avd 
well merited applause. Chapman as Coddles, a Pot Boy, subsequently 
transformed into a peripatetic vender of pies, is the great comic feature 
of the piece. It is a rich picture of low life, fully equal t» Sefton's far- 
famed Jemmy Twitcher. A. Andrews as Spike, Barry as Dognose, aad 
Mrs. Knight as Kitty Crimp, all aided in giving effect to the representa- 
tion. Indeed the whole piece was well played. 

On Monday next, Collins, the successful “ Irish delineator,” commen- 
ces an engagement, and we are happy to add that he will be supported 
by Harry Placide! Rory O’More, The» White Horse of the Peppers, The 
Nervous Man, and other pieces, ia which Mr. Placide used to divide the 
palm of public approbation with ‘‘ poor Power’—will be revived during 
the engagement of these popular actors; and if the love for sterling act- 
ing is not wholly extinct amongst us, we expect to see “ Old Drury’’ once 
more filled to its utmost capacity as in days of yore. Surely the Park 
can muster its “ old tried friende,” when attractions like these are pre- 
sented for their support. 





Broapway Tuzatre’—The Monplaisir troupe prodnced a new Bal- 
let on Wednesday evening, composed by M. Bartholomin, called “ Les 
deux Roses, or a Neapolitan Festival.” The plot is very simple in its 
construction, merely affording a vehicle for the divertisements. Juliano, 
a Neapolitan Noble, (M. Monplaisir) is secretly in loye with Argelina, 
(Mde. Monplaisir) a ward of the Duke of Toreno(M. A. Grossi). Ange- 
linaand her attendant, Octavia, (Mlle. Anna Bulan) attend a rustic feati- 
val in the disguise of peasants, where they met the young Count and his 
valet, Pascarillo, (Mr. Corby) also in disguise; a mutual Passion is the 
consequence of this meeting. At the conclusion of the festival they are 
led by the order of the Duke to the house of Maritarna (Mde. Bartholo- 
min) where they are confined—and Juliano and Angelina exchange 
pledges of affection in the shape of two roses. The Duke now sends for 
Juliana, and the Count, throwing off his disguise, claims ber hand by pro- 
ducing the rose he holds as a pledge—and the piece concludes with a 
grand bal masqué. The Dances in this ballet exhibit the whole troupe 
to great advantage—they are chiefly characteristic, a species of dance in 
which these finished artistes particularly excel—La Sorrentina, La Taran- 
tella, and La Napolitana, executed by M. and Mde. Monplaisir, are truly 
brilliant and picturesque—as is the Grand Pas de Masque, by the same 
artistes. Mlle. Balan and M. Corby are highly etfective in the Bag Pipe 
and Folly dances; and the talented young nutive dancers, Miles. Celeste 
and St. Clair, are more than usually excellent and prominent in the piece. 
The piece is beautifully put upon the stage—all the eccessories, as usual, 
being perfect. The scenery is worthy of all commendation ; & view of the 
Bay of Naples, and the grand ball-room, illuminated, with its magnificent 
corridors and vast siair-cases stretching into the perspective, are scenes 
which have never been surpassed in this country for pictorial beauty acd 
effect. With some cartailment of the pantomimic action in the cottage 
scene the ballet will have a long run. 

Bowery Tueatre.—Mrs. Shaw still continues to be the star of attrac- 
tion at this house. The new historical piece, called the Revolution of 
1776, has met with complete success. 

Otympic Tueatrre —This little box is crowded nightly, and what is 
more, the character of its attractions seems to iucrease in popularity. The 
last novelty is alocal affair, transplanted from London, founded on the late 


sale of Shakspeare’s birth place. It bears the quaint title of, *‘ This House 
to be sold, the property of the late William Sbakspeare, enquire within.” 


Holland ae the purchaser, Mr. Chatterton Chopkins, takes possession, and 
is determined to sleep in the “ Poet's chamber”—thbere he is visited by the 
shade of Skakspeare—exceedingly well embodied by Mr. Canningham, 
The Bard introduces Chopkins to the most celebrated characters of the 


Shakspearian drama—some of them strangely metamorphosed to suit the 
“tastes of the times;’ 
peare, surmounted by his favourite creations. 

conceived and is admirably put upon the stage. 


’ 


and the piece ends with an apotheosis of Shaks- 
The whole thing is well 
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HILHARMONIC SOCIETY—SIXTIL SEASON.—The subscribers and mem. 
bersare respectfully intormed that the first Concert of this se.son will take place 
at the Apo Ho Roems on SATURDAY EVENING, Nov 27. The principal pieces tobe 
performed are as follows :—Sympbhony, Die Weine der Tone, by Spohr. O-ervures, 
Midsummer Night's Dream, by Mende'ssobn, and Egmont. by Beethoven. 
Su'scriptions received at the music store of Messrs, Schaifenberg & Luis, No, 483 
Broadway. 
N No tickets are issued to the public. By order, 


nov 20—2t. J. L. ENSIGN, Sec., 11 Leroy. place. 





iniinnieniinaspetiateniimeen boa 
ICHARD HOFFMAN, Pianist, punilof Leopold de Meyer, has the honour to an- 
novoce that he will give bi- first Concert in America atthe Tabernacie, on THURB- 
DAY evemny, Nov. :5in. 14.7; on which orcasion be will be assisted by Mr. Jostrm 
Burke and M:, tl. C. Timm, together with olbe: voc! aad instrumental talent, which 
will be announced in future advertisements. nov 20—I1t 


YOUNG LADY wishes a situation in a private family to teach children; would 
A nai object to going Souih, Audress, box No. 9, Pust-Odce, New York, 
nov 20—24.* 





HE ART AND SCIENCE OF DANCING,.—A Carp—Mr. W. Wace and Daugh- 

ter espectiully announc- to whe ladies and gentlemen of New York and Brooklya, 
that their dieanee tor 1617-8 will commence at Consutu ion Hall, 650 Broadway, oa 
Tuesday Octover 15 and at Gohe H.t, Brooklyn, on Monday, Oetober 18. Classes 
for ladies and g ntlemen at their Private Acalemy, 68 Sixth Avenue, on Wednesday, 
Sept. 29. Instructions given daily in all the new and fashionable Dances and Walizes 
at the private Academy ,68 sixth Avenue, where all information will ve given. Partie 
vlars in fovore adverti-ement and circulars. ae pt 11—Saa, 





* ED tt ch I ont ee 
OSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS.—Manuficiurer’s Warehouse, 91 Jobn 

street, corner of Goli, New York. HENRY OW EN, sole agent for the United Stateg 
and Can-da,)}as elarge and complete assortment f these well-known Pens constantly 
on hand, together with Porcupine Holders, Silver and German Silver Mounts, Rose- 
wood. CLeap P- ns in boxes, &c., for sale to the Trade. 

Cavution.—The high « haracter of these Pens, and their very extensive sale, has beem 
the cause of so many spurivus imitations of the genuine article being offer. 1 to the pub- 
lic, that Mr. Giliout has determined to avail himself of that protection the laws of the 
country extend to him. 

In pursuance of which Mr. Gillott has lately obtained from the Court of Chancery of the 
State of New York, an injunction against one party thus violating bis rights, perpetually 
restraining him (the defendant) from making or offering for_sale, any Pens with the name 
or trade marks of Mr, Gillott 

The public are hereby cautioned against purchasing any of these spurious articles, and 
manufociurers and venders are warned that proceedings in Chancery will at.wnce, on dis- 
covery, be instituted against them, for any infringement of Joszoh Gillou’s name oF 
trade marks. nov 6. 


ANTED—By a petson who writes a good hand and ased so accounts, a si!vation 

in an office or store, orin any respectable basiness where he can make himself 
geuerally useiul, Satisfactory sefererces as to character ard capability can be piven, 
Address to R. G , Alvion Otfice No. 3 Barclay wy: 
N. B. Can keep a set of books if required. nov 13—2 fe 
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RITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS of 1206 <a 
and 440 horse power each. 
Under coutract witb the Lords of the Admiralty. 






i ie. 
Hibernia, .....+.eeeeee: eccccecccessccoce +++-Capt. Alexander Ryt 
Caledonia, ......<.- sasesieseanseteade meters Capt Rewer’ cine 
jtannia, ..+.++ . .-Capt. John , 
- vb ae aa shane ° Capt. Charles H. E.Jadkins 
SAE intcmens scateeat ; waa Capt. William Harrison, 
Will sail from Liverpool and Boston, y arifax,as follows. 


FROM BOSTON FROM Lav eneos 
Hibernia, on the J8ub October, 1847, Cambria, opt * oth rey ee? 
Cambria Ist Nov., 1847, Caledonia + die e.. 1087 . 
Cal donia, “ 16th Nov 1547 Britannia, 19h Nov 1847, 
Britannia, “ Ist Dee , 1247. Hitver rae to the streamers sailiny 

Passengers’ baggay e must be on board the day achat, ~ Pao Sestee to Melifan ven 
Paswye money. From Boston to Liverpool, $12 th secured antil paidtor ’ 
These shipscarry experienced Surgeons. No bert ° 


Not reight except specie received on days of sailing. 


patte tion, applyto 
For (reiygtit or passage, or any other informatio, . Wall. 
D. BRIGHAM, Jr. Agent, ai HARNDEN & CGo’s., Nu. : ber eceet. . . 
i? i idition to the above line between Liverpool and Halifax an oston, & cope 
RB SUdItION P Her Majesty’s Government to establish a line betwerm 


tract has been entered tuto with 





The management availed themselves of the interest excited by Cruik-| 
shank's beautiful graphic illustrations, entitled The Bottle. to present one 
of the numerous dramas wow piaying in London, founded on these “ II- | 
lustrations.” 


It was exceedingly well got up; * The Tableaux” perfect 








transcripts of the origitals, and the acting more than usually impressive 


The steam ships for this service are now being builig 
li be given of the time when they will — ol ay 
ai Amer rill sail every Saturday during eigtt tmeonihe, ne 
ee End ecanher feat ante in the year; going alternately Letween Livete 
0} te { Hatitas ard Saston ay! Setween Liverpool and New York. 
The four Steam Ships a0w building are, 
The America 
“ Canada 


Liverpool and New York direct 
and early next year due notice w 


The Niagare 


“ Europe. oct 16. 








